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NOTE. 



Ik making this book, it was the design of the com- 
piler to combine in one manual some simple exercises 
in spelling and language, — to give, by the large use of 
opposites, synonyms, and word-analysis, a hint, at least, 
of the meaning of the many "common words" em- 
ployed, and by « bright and breezy " dictation exercises, 
each of which should be partly a review of previous 
work, to interest the pupil in their use. 

The book contains also something in the line of 
etymological classification and sentence-building ; while, 
incidentally, it includes a few examples of letter-writ- 
ing, business-forms, and abbreviations, and a little 
familiar science and natural history. It has a few sim- 
ple rules for spelling, for punctuation, and for the use 
of capital letters, with a large number of illustrations of 
each. 

Its " memory gems " were selected with a view also 
to their use in spelling. 

It is hoped that the rational slant script exercises 
will prove acceptable to the practical teacher. 

After the first few pages, diacritical marks are used 
only where there is danger of incorrect pronunciation. 

J. H. G. 
Albant, N. Y., 1907. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEAOHEES. 



It is hoped that this book will, by its varied presentation and 
combination of spelling, language, etc., prove interesting both to 
teacher and pupil. But this alone will be of little value without 
earnest, persevering work. These lessons are to be learned. 

At the close of each recitation the next lesson should be read, 
giving especial attention to the sound, form, meaning, and use of 
all new words. One of the best ways for the pupil to study the 
lesson, is to read it over several times very carefully, and then to 
write it entire from dictation, giving afterwards especial attention 
to misspelled words. Let this work be done so thoroughly that 
the daily recitation may be conducted with great promptness. All 
corrected words should be re- written, and preserved in their correct 
form for further use. 

Of course, the teacher can make this book simply a spelling- 
book ; but it is hoped that it will also be used for language-work, 
and as a means of imparting much valuable information. 

In recitation let the pupil use the script and not the printed 
form, even in the lowest grades. 
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KEY TO THE MARKED LETTERS. 



VOWELS. 



a, ate = e, prey. 

a^ ar* 

a, dare = 8, 6re. 

a 9 art« 

a^ asK* 

a, all = 6, fdrm. 

e, me = i, valise. 



e, met. 

i, ice. 

1, it. 

6, note. 

6, not = a, what. 

u, use. 

u, tub = 6, son. 



e, fern = i, giil = ft, ftrge. 
do, spoon = Q, do = u, rude, 
do, gdbd = o, wolf = u, bush. 



CONSONANTS. 



9, 9ity = s, yes. 

gh, §haise = sh, sham. 

g. get. 

g, gem = j, jam. 



§, ha§ = z, buzz, 
fli, fliera. 

n, link = ng, linger. 
5 = gz, ei^ist. 



€, eall = k, kept = eh, ehorus. 



UNMARKED LETTERS. 



ou, out = ow, town, 
oi, oil = oy, toy. 
ch, child, 
th, thing. 



s, smg. 

ph = f, phantom, 
qu = kw, queer, 
wh = hw, when. 



Italicized letters are silent. 
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A FEW USEFUL EULES. 



1. When a vowel ends an accented syllable, it 
usually has its long sound, as in fl&rist. 

2. When an unaccented syllable ends in a con- 
sonant, the vowel, if single, usually has its short 
sound, as in boafman. 

3. Final a (unmarked), has the brief sound of 
Italian a, — that of a in last, as in s(/fdy Cu'ba^ 
Maftha. 

4. The long sound of u (yu) loses its first ele- 
ment (y) after d^ t, 1, n, s, and th, as in dv/ty^ tune. 

5. After r, u has the sound of do, as in rule. 

6. The sound of on is ado, not aob. 

7. C usually has the sound of s before e, i, and y, 
as in qent^ qity. 

8. -C usually has the sound of k before a, o, and 
Uy as in tame^ tome. 

9. G usually has the sound of j before e, i, and 
y, as in gem^ ginger. 

10. G usually has its hard sound before a, o, 
and Uy as in game^ got. 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 



cat 


<uut 


rat 


yutt 


bat 


^iJ-rt^ 


lap 


-^^^ 


man 


^TTUCiyyV' 



Lesson 1. 

.&in &t. 

can 
ran 
has 



d^^zyru 






tag ^^^^^^ 

lag . -Z^<L^ 






I Jyyuty >d'^a^^ -'T'yt^^ayyi^ 



K^/X^ 4-^tLj. >UiJ:^ ^^ "k^^ 



[Spell all underlined words.] 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 



Lesson 2. 





£ in 16t. 


• 


bed 


-^iL-c^ 


set 


.-<i;i^ 


web 


UA-eyO- 


let 


let 


ten 
hen 


Ltyyu 


get 
wet 




peg 


-i^-^^^ 


wed 


UM^ 






/Lt^ ^ -1^^^ tH^.Zy A^t^cL -^rLtyyty t^yiy t>h^ ^Le^^n/ . 
kJiL-o^^^^:^ ^^-e^ - ^1^^ •'^yt^y a>ty trL^y "^^^22:1^' 

[Let the pupil make additional sentences containing all other 
words used in the lesson.] 



Lesson 3. 



i in it. 



pin 

tin 

lid 

kit 

lip 



iuLd tX' - T^uid -S-tyO' -^pAJa- f 



sm 
hit 
bit 
dip 
rip 







SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 
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Lesson 4. 




6 in dn. 




OX C^ 


sob 


^4.^^ 


box ^v-ttx^ 


rob 


.xt.^^^ 


rod ^..yff-tC 


hop 


-^xe;^ 


sod ^A^o-^ 
fog ^ 


pop 
mop 




Um^Z^ ■yr^^ -^-^^^ ^!!t/ ^^^Zx ^<^^ -'t^O^yt 


Iiess( 


Dn 5. 





Miscellaneous and Review. 

The fox hid in his den. The men sit in the 
fog. The kit ran a rod. The pan is on the log 
in the bog. Ned bit his lip. Is the dog mad 1 
Ned led his nag to the lot. Hop on! Sam is 
in the bed. Is it hot % Did it pop 1 Is the cap 
on the peg 1 The dot is at the end. 



[Spell all words in heavy type.] 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDa 



bug 

fun 

gum 

rut 






Lesson 6. 

ft in ftp. 

cut 



rub 



lug 

hug 

tug 







CC^MyUcL 



urociy 



^22:2dd^' 



Ou ^T't^i^cZ^ 1/ 



i/yua^ 



c-^uJJ . U^ a^Ayyv f c/n^' U/ ^A^^ * ^a^T^yty cLu^ 



(/iV 



tifu^ -o^ruM^. L^O/rty tJLt' c^UyS-AA^Ufpf 



Lesson 7 



Dictation. 



Let the nag jog on. Fix the pin in the map. 
Bip the red rug. Let us cut the tin. Ann has 
fun in the tub. Let us not sin. A rag is on 
the mop. Get my. pen and my fan. A tin can. 



[It will be well to have the pupil occasionally write ewry ward of 
the dictation exercise, giving especial attention to capitals and pnnctti- 
ation.] 



SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 
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Lesson 8. 

ftinftt. 



land 
lamp 
clam 
bran 
rack 








A^a^-c^ 



lack 
brag 
chat 
sank 
pack 










c^Oyyt^ 




neck 

deck 

desk 

jest 

vest 



Lesson 9. 

h in \hX. 

^myc.^ lend 

cLcycJL bend 

cL^.^<iJL help 

L'^c^d^ went 

^lA-CAiyC melt 




-e^^:^^^^^ 2^.^x ^^^^^ a^TL^L "t^A.^ 'd^^c^dJL 



lyyiy 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 



fish 

fist 

crib 

chip 

wind 




Lesson 10. 

iinit. 

lift 

sift 

skip 

kick 

trim 




t^LtyT^^yt^ 



.^xci^A^ JynyJS uHnJ^ uyy tJ^^ uyi/yu . 



Ijesson 11. 



Dictatioii. 



TeU NeU to ring the bea Well, I wiU. Fill 
the bag at the mill, and get the bill. I fell flat 
in the rill, and my ship sank. A wren has been 
in my tent on the hill. A bent twig. 



[Require the pupil to write the exercise neatly.] 
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Lesson 12. 



d in 5n. 



spot 

rock 

dock 

blot 

shop 






chop 

flog 

trot 

slop 

stop 



cJuh6 










duck 
drum 
husk 
musk 
club 



Lesson 13. 

tk in tkp. 

cLuycJk 



hunt 
jump 
sung 



rung 



spun 






<yr-i>d • 'Z^^'aJy ,^4.>-(rm ^ ^ri^^a^ J^u^^ 



cL^^-^yT^L^ey. 
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SCHOOL STUDIES INWORDa 



Lesson 14. 

Dictation. 

Let them sing the song. When will you shut 
up the cell t You must sell the duck. That is 
a thin shad. Come and skip and jnmp. Did 
you swim in the gulf? A bad bulb. I bade 
him come. 

\^^<ryyiyCy ayyiycL .^dJt^J) ayyi^cL luyyyt^* 



Lesson 15. 



ft in ftpe. 



gate 



mate 



rake 



cane 



game 







C^CUT^Uy 



a,>^'€uyyi^ 



ate 

hate 

take 

fade 

gave 



t^CiJuy 




cu Aya.^c^f i/n/ 



tn^-Cgyn^ 



y^^ciyyty nZ^yvf. ^ pJi^ayu untJ^ "th^ > ^^g^ n ^^^ ' 



SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS, 
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Lesson 16. 



e in me. 



beef 

tea 

leaf 

meal 

weed 






feel 
feed 
heat 
leap 



reap 






r — 1) — ^ — 



Lesson 17. 

Dictatioii. 

He' Bent me a cent. She has the scent of 
musk. This leaf is neat and clean. Put each 
seed in a safe place. Kate may take my rake. 
We need rain. Hear the hail! Let the team 
wait 



^^A2^ -'CeyoJ^ 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 





Lesson 18. 


lime 


i in ice. 

^'C'i^^T^yt^ ride 


time 


t^x^^^^Z..^^ 


hide 


spire 
mire 




find 
mind 


pipe 


^^!u^^ixiy 


lie 






.^t^^C^^L^ 






jd^tM^^Z^yT'l.'t^C^^^^A^C^C.^^. 



f/Li^ - jtyj^yL^cL C.a^t' i4^-tyuU ^»r-^^ - ^^-iJ-t^. , 



bone 

home 

store 

hope 

goat 



Lesson 19. 




5 in 51d. 




^"ZHT-yLO 


tore 


t(HU. 


^'fi^^-C^-^yyjUy 


told 


t^ChCct 


.Ayt-ih^^i^ 


hold 


^A.O<M^ 


/ 


sold 




a^i>-ciJ^ 


woke 


UHhft^ 




cv-tyt^ Oy^yi^ 



(mLcL oA^^^O^u^ c^^-aM* 



ULie.^^^2^ 




A^^i^-iiUy; 



o A^ySLyi ^ 



r^:^kl3!^ 



-^yua^ -iU^ 




yt^iMuz-s^ 




SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 
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Lesson 20. 

Dictation. 

See my colt's mane ! Orace rows well. See 
the snow fly here ! Hear the gale roar ! I have 
sold, both slates. Boll the stone. Feed the goat 
from the bowL File the coal on the grate. 



tune 


iuyytUy 


tube 


t4.Cy{il^ 


glue 
mule 




pew 


-^iiu^u/^ 



Lesson 21. 

Q in Use. 

cure 
lure 
mew 



lyL cL'O^ 



stew 



sue 









Lesson 22. 

Dictation. 

Bide the mnle home. A base act. He sings 
bass. Beep the door shut See my kite rise! 
Will you eat ham, or beef 1 No, I will have veaL 
Do you know the tune ? Beat time. 
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Lesson 23. 

Dictation. 





yu-uyL^y. LJ>n.^t^ 'f^yt^^'t^ ca/ c^^iz.^^ 



whey uh-Puyu. 

day oua^yy 

tray t4.ytzyu^ 

mail yyj^uuAyu 
jail L^L^oty 



Lesson 24. 

ft in ftpe. 

shake ^dJLayfii^ 



stray >d^yL^zyi4^ 

bray -^^-t^oyu- 

wait i4/--cL^c^ 

paid -^i-^e..^^^ 



C/'^/iuyt4^ .^dyCL^iy^ ^^">^> t>huy yCiZy^^ . //Lu^ 

off:. ^/ J/^ P . , J^ 




Ly^ cmy 



tfL4y U/'nyU€ ^' ^y^'^^OydfLuA^y 



\ 



SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 

Lesson 25. 
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e in me. 



beast ^"vU^ti^ 



yeast 
sheep 
spear 
stream 






speak .-d^d^-^z^ 
leave 





teach 

cheat ohu^^ut 



creep 



cA^^iuJ!) 



/Ltyz^ u^'i:tJk lAMy Ayk^aJyQ -"H^ 



Cy'tjt.'^iyyyty. 



n 



^A^uyu Or 



^'yyv^^ayi' ^U^tvd^ 



^^-TL^ 






Lesson 26. 

Dictation* 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

Jack has a feast of sponge-cake and mince-pie. 
Dick has wheat-bread, a slice of cheese, and three 
plum-tarts. Jane has a bunn and a bunch of 
grapes. Frank has eggs and tripe, John says, 
" Toast and steak for me/' 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 



Lesson 27. 
i in ice* 



bride 

tribe 

wine 

swine 

spice 



yiy6yUC^ 



dine 

bide 

glide 

grind 

chide 







UM^-yi, 



tAuy ^pA^iyUy » /c/'^^cd 






^-rU^ 



Lesson 28. 

o in 51d. 



globe 

coat 

oats 

loaf 

soap 






soak 
coax 
grow 
show 
blow 






^^y-C-oA y CyrLy(yC<iy^ C/ ^d^Jc^^^^:; ^ y7fi^-t4^ 





SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 
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Lesson 29. 



Dictation. 



Weave a robe for the bride. Brush your 
teeth. Wipe your feet. Hear Hugh snore. 
Don't chase the coach. A fleet steed. Be brave. 
Don't whine and tease. Grace has a smile. The 



whole tribe. A big hole. 



(t<J-i^^yt!^ u^^fLiyyi^ CL^^L^ ti^^czA^^. 





Lesson 30. 






a in all. 

•• •• 




salt 


.A^^aJyt 


want 


UZ-Oy^yiyi' 


malt 


^'''yyL^i^iLyLyC 


call 


C-^CCyt^ 


straw 


jd^t^LoyU/- 


scorn 


^L^tL^o-^tyyu 


horn 


^^.'t^-t-'T^ 


scald 


^^(t^OCL^C^ 


fork 


^^Ch^Jt^ 


crawl 


ca^^cuahI 







tJz^ 'tizJ^^i u^ttSc > 



/±L^:±^^^ ""^^^^ 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS, 



Lesson 31. 



a in art. 



bam 

cart 

park 

lard 

yard 






mark 
dart 



carve 




cLoA^ 



C'^tzA^i/^ 



charm (^huoA^yyty 
harm -T^^^aAyvyiy 



^^^4^ ^C^L4^ UH4^ 

l4 ttd^^t '-C/^Ce^' tA^ >dyOtzA^ iTT^^fiod ci^i/T^r^d. 



Lesson 32. 



Dictation. 



Throw the ball in the halL What a bawl! 
Haul the straw to the yard. The wheel broke 
twice. Sweep the stairs. What a breeze ! See 
the leaves fly ! You hurt my sore toe. Tow is 
made of flax. 



SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 

Lesson 33. 

a in ksk. 



28 



brass 
glass 
chaff 
lance 
staff 






flLaJt^y tA^ A'iZy ft - jL^^ ta-tJLiy <!yizA^ 




-^ 



pass 

clasp 

glance 

chant 

grant 



^■n^t^ 






Lesson 34. 

ob in g^obd. 



foot 

hood 

brook 

hook 

wool 






push 
' shook 
pnU 
cook 
could 









24 SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 

Lesson 35. 

Dictation. 

Hew the board with your ax. The sky. has a 
droll hue. Thaw the ice from your shoe. The 
cook gave Charles some roast beef. My knife 
has a steel blade. Did he steal the vase t They 
broke a pane of glass. She cries from pain. 

Lesson 36. 

So in moon. 



moon -^yn^^f-^-H^ 

coop C.^<M^ 

root .AyehthC 

hoof "H^^ih^ 

fool -^(M?^ 



move ^-p^yuc-u^ 

lose ^^C<^-iL& 
prove jiAyc^-u^ 

shoot .^aJ^uchtyi 

stoop y<LtiM>^ 



U-'h^ c^€>-t^ uz-un^dd uz-Lu^ ydy^-^-^?^. ^v^i^i^-t^^f 
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Lesson 37. 

oil in out* 

■ 

house ''ri^-u.d^ 



mouse '"T^yi^^^-t^cd^ 
mouth '^'yyi.^'^-uJtvu 



gown 
owl 






pout ^^L^e-t^ 
shout .d'A^^tA^ 



'^uo-'iyiyyucL 



found 

howl 

drown dAy^u/^?^^ 



Oy '^^u^ a4y^hu/^ f L^^-uyni tJLt^ - ^un^M^ . 



Lesson 38. 

Dictation. 

Oh, how much we owe! Did you lose the 
brown gowii 1 A loose tooth. Now it is March. 
A well-bred child will not pout. Frank found 
some fresh bread on the shelf. What sour 
fruit! 
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SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS. 



oil 

coin 
joint 
coil 
joist 






Iiesson 39. 

oi in oil. 

boa 

toil 
join 
hoist 
. point 



n » 






Lesson 40. 

ft in urn* 



cur 

curl 

fSm 

pearl 

word 



<Ui4y 






urge 

turn 

bum 

stir 

chirp 






/tLZ'tz^ ''trL4y <A>tA^ <tMAA>£> CUH'^ 'tyfL^ 



SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORD& 
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Lesson 41^ 



Dictation. 



A herd of swine. I heard the hrook. Learn 
to read. Her croup is worse. He rode the gray 
steed to the grove. The north road is smooth. 
He rowed the boat with the tide. Have you tied 
the wild steer t 



Lesson 42. 

a in ftir. 



pair -^pyCi^A^ 
chair oh^-u^A^ 



mare 



'I'TUClAU^ 



square ^d^suA^tzAu^ 
glare MiaAu^ 



dare 

share 

spare 

snare 

care 






UMJ^ ^d^^^ <}-Cdy(>^ ^fLcuA^ f //LaAyA 






xi^f^^^^^-^< 



tJLi^ -"fLoAU^ ^'fit^' uruot!^ 
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Lesson 43. 

Dictation. 

There are two black bears on the bare floor. Where Is 
their lair? Fare a pair of pears. This flue is for tsmoke. 
A crow flew from the thorn. Cat's fur. A tall fir-tree. The 
day of his birth. Sleep in the berth. 





"Lesson 44. 








a In 


ate. 




la'zy 


faa)le 




balcer 


delay* 


era zy 


era die 




wafer 


decay 


hasty 


la die 




ta per 


be tray 


shady 


an gel 




eaper 


dis play 


hazy 


label 




vapor 


awake 



^^'H.yid -C€iJ^<^ oLMTAyTLd a^oO Xoyyi^ -^^-t^^ 





Lesson 45. 








ein 


me. 




he'ro 


de'eent 




ea'gle 


ea'sy 


zero 


se cret 




wea sel 


eager 


evil 


equal 




bee tie 


weary 


ce dar 


re cent 




stee pie 


near ly 


zebra 


even 




mea sles 


fee ble 



l^i^^teAy id '^^cL^^.eA^i^ c^e^^^lyaA/, 




UJLty A^^^^t:^.<£^-t>..<^'d^-^^-2<i/ -"^^LlyU^Ay Uf-e^OA/LC-, 
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Lesson 46. 

Dictation. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

Tray is Fred's pet dog. He will eat bread and cake and 
meat, which he will catch from his nose in an odd way. He 
will stand up straight on his hind legs, and march through 
the room. Then he will jump and bark and play and roll, 
but he will not gix)wl or snarl or whine or bite. To-day he 
found my ball in the yard. What a smart young dog ! 





Lesson 47 


> 

• 






Opposites. 


• 




catch 


throw 


young 


old 


stand 


sit 


more 


less 


give 


take 


hard 


soft 


lost 


found 


sweet 


sour 


come 


go 


coarse 


fine 



Bi^le 
brier 
tiger 
cider 
liar 



ti'dy 
tiny 
slyly 

slimy 
spicy 



i In Ice. 



arise' 
ad vise 
de sire 
re tire 
arrive 



U^'/Ley 'Lc^a.^Ay cA..ejA^ 






deny' 
rely 
reply 
po lite 
un kind 
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Lesson 49. 

Synonyms. 




TEEB8. 




NOUNS. 




catch 


seize 


course 


route 


jump 


leap 


peel 


rind 


view 


s^e 


sphere 


globe 


hoist 


raise 


trail 


track 


boast 


brag 


brink 

Lesson 50. 
Dictation. 


edge 



They took a sperm whale. An nm for tea. Earn your 
bread. A beech-tree. Play on the beach. Peter and Ann 
swing on the gate. Who fell, and got a bnmp on his nose? 
How the blood flows ! Hark ! what is that? Hear the clock 
tickl 





Lesson 51. 






5 


in 51d. 




ro'sy 


clo'ver 


noT)le 


arose' 


bony 
lowly 
slow ly 
only 


gro cer 
glory 
pony 
crony 


oval 
total 
open 
gold en 


sup pose 
dis pose 
bro'ken 
spo ken 
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Lesson 52. 
Dictation. 

Did you pluck this quill from the gray goose? CrOWS give 
(IS milk. Sheep give us wooL Fowls lay eggs. From seals 
^ye get for. Who taught the bird her sweet song? Seven 
days make a week. Twelve months make a year. Ten cents 
make a dime. 



Lesson 53. 

Synonsrmous Adjectives. Nouns.* 

trite stale old truths 

foul gross vile deeds 

brisk quick prompt steps 

low base mean acts 

great huge large cli& 

[* Write the nouns also in the singular, by the omission of the final «.J 





Lesson 54. 






u in use. 




fu'el 


pu'ny stu dent 


a buse' 


pupil 


stu pid stew ard 


amuse 


tu lip 


pu trid tu tor 


accuse 


bugle 


use ful stu por 


ex cuse 


jewel 


use less pew ter 


re fuse 
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Lesson 66l 

Synonymous Adjectives. Nouns.* 

dense close thick groves 

lank lean thin boys 

just right fair laws 

brief short terse talks 

bleak chUl cold blasts 

[* Give also the singular, by the omiBsion of the final «.] 



Lessan 56. 

Dictation. 

The beast gave a lend, quick snort Let the wheel whirl 
round. She has a score of pinks in a bnnch. Grace said, 
^' Thank you, Aunt Kate, for my nice hoop." Dare to do 
right Write a few lines. Paul canght a ohoioe pereh in the 
lake. Whence is the roar in this shell! 



Lesson 57. 



ap'ple 
ankle 
sad die 
bat tie 
gravel 



&in &t. 



act'ive 
manly 
glad ly 
shabby 
rapid 



t^fLt^ cLcut^d.'^.^e^ . 



gath'er 
canter 
patter 
tangle 
ram ble 




bash'fal 
thank ful 
badly 
sad ly 
happy 
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Lesson 58* 

Dictation. 

Hand has a bright red dress. Fred hung his thick, warm 
cloak in the porch. Jane was sick. Her annt bronght her a 
nice tnlip. She shonld not tease. How much Innch shall we 
spread for fonr small boys? See this &nt-hill ! 



Lesson 59. 
Opposites (Adjectives). Synonsrmous Nouns. 

black white skiff boat 

thick thin gown frock 

wild tame flock herd 

great small crowd throng 

steep flat shore coast 

[Make sentences containing the above adjectives and nouns. Give 
also the plural of nouns, by the addition of 8.] 





Lesson 60. 






6 in 


iriet. 




pen'ny 


slen'der 


ver'y 


in tend' 


den tist 


• ten der 


any 


of fend 


melon 


gen tie 


many 


ex pend 


lem on 


fret ful 


raer ry 


at tend 


peb ble 


level 


emp ty 


de pend 








a^ y^Liy^n^'yiyi^ <^{?-xy a^ 
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Lesson 61. 



Dictation. 



Don't frown and pout and squirm. Have pltLck. Don't 
drawl like a dunce. Have you heard the news? Ob, yes ! In 
nine days school will close. See me walk with my new boots ! 
Hear them squeak! Don't speak cross, harsh words. Be 
kind to all dumb beasts. 





Lesson 62. 






Words Often Mispronounced. 


> 


a 


oo 


o 


wh = hw 


path 


rude 


tongs 


whip 


caZf 


rule 


long 


where 


bath 


serew 


song 


while 


haZf 


brew 


strong 


wharf 

• • 


can*t 


prune 


mock 


which 



. 


Lesson 63. 




• 


i in pin. 


• 


cify 


silly 


glifter 


tin 


lily 


quick ly 


glim mer 


until' 


dip per 


hilly 


differ 


sin'gle 


liver 


chil ly 


tick le 


fickle 


sil ver 


diz zy 


whit tie 


min gle 



See the lights glimmer in the city ! 

These streams auicklv mingle with the river. 
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Lesson 64. 

Dictation. 

When Dick awoke at five o'clock, he heard these sonndi 
in the farm-yard : Hoo, bfUi, maa, peep, cinck, quack, mew, 
bow-bow, buzz, hiis. Oh, what a noise ! 



tic/^O- 



o^iC ^-oc y^ 







ayryt^cUKLiyj 



Lesson 65. 

[Let the pupil write the following words, prefixing the words a or 
«n; nsing a before a consonant sound, and an before a vowel soumd.] 



str&p 

plant 

ay'id 

ladder 

apple 



ftr'row 
cabin 
alley 
lantern 
jack et 



shell 
en'try 
beg gar 
ad dress' 
ho tel 



5?-./- 



peanut 
bea ver 
sea man 
evil 
fever 



Lesson 66. 



clos'et 

locket 

body 

copy 

folly 



d in ndt. 



jol ly 

foggy 

solid 
gloss y 
mod est 



promise 
polish 
fol low 
fon die 
gob ble 



prop er 
strong er 
com mon 
mod ern 
ofi^en 



Do you often follow the copy? 
What a jolly UtUe body 1 



S6 
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Ijesson 67. 

It was a funny picnic. Eleven of us went in an ox-cart. 
Uncle Joseph was our driver. What a merry party of chil- 
dren we were ! You never heard such a chatter. There 
were five boys and six girls, — David, Edward, Ira, Robert, 
and Louis ; Alice, Clara, Ella, Emma, Bessie, and Olive. 



fun'ny 


Jo'seph 


EdVard 


Clara 


pic nic 


dri ver 


Ira 


Ella 


e leven' 


merry 


Robert 


Em ma 


ox'-cart 


chat ter 


TiOu is 


Bes sie 


Un cle 


David 


Alice 


Olive 




Lesson 68. 






u 


in up. 




'but'ter 


un'der 


mut'ter 


sun'ny 


• summer 


upper 


blun der 


lucky 


broth er 


other 


tum ble 


hun gry 


sup per 


vul gar 


stum ble 


clum sy 


rub ber 


pub lie 


grum ble 


rus tic 




T lessen 69. 





When we reached the grove, the oxen were chained to a 
tree, to prevent their going away. The girls amused them- 
selves by swinging, and picking wild-flowers and berries. 
The boys tried running, jumping, climbing, and ended with 
playing ball. Then came the lunch of sandwiches, and the 
return home. 



oxen 
chained 
pre vent' 
go'ing 
away' 



a mused' 
them selves 
swinging 
pick ing 
ber ries 



flow'ers 
run ning 
jump ing 
climb ing 
end ed 



play'iug 

lunch 

sand wicli es 

re turn' 

readied 
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Lesson 70. 






Some Words EndiDgr in ing. 




know'ing 


lov'ing 


shut'ting 


sing'ing 


hear ing 


hoping 


hop ping 


teach ing 


lead ing 


leav ing 


swim ming 


di vid'ing 


pushing 


com ing 


drop ping 


par'ing 


sail ing 


writing 


sun ning 


dig ging 



[The teacher will call special attention to the spelling of the above 
lesson. Direct scholar to omit final b b^ore ing ; as, love, loving. 
Give other examples of the same kind. In a later lesson^ tiie rules 
govemlng these cases will be given and applied.] 





Lesson 71. 






Review and Test Words. 




breeze 


gi'ant 


sup'per 


fe'ver 


whose 


stu pid 


pip pin 


sin gle 


latch 


flimsy 


often 


whence 


swarm 


fee ble 


bub ble 


choice 


route 


taffy 


evil 


ag'id 



Lesson 72. 

Rome, March 5, 1883. 
Afy dear Charles j — 

Your kind letter has just come. I am so glad to hear 
from you again. Tell George he must learn to write too. 

I have just taken a long ride through some grand streets, 
but I should like to see the dear old house at home once 
more. 

How does my pet lamb grow? Did you plant seeds in 
my flower-bed ? 

Aunt Nell says I shall soon be well, and grow strong and 
fat. She says it is wrong to fret, and I must be patient, 
and wait for health for a few days, like a good, brave boy. 

Your warm friend, 

Frank White. 
[Let the above lesson be written entire, giving especial care to style, 
paragraphing, and punctuation.] 
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STUDIES IN WORDS, 






• 


Lesson 73. 
Opposltes. 




[Nearly all the words in the first and third columns i 


ure taken from 


the preceding lesson.] 






long 


short 


• wrong 


right 


old 


new 


good 


bad 


well 


sick 


warm 


cold 


strong 


weak 


high 


low 


fat 


lean 


true 


fialse 




Lesson 74. 

[Spell the words in heavy type.] 

A Imld little head, a tiny, pert nose, 
Two tightly closed fists, ten fidgety toes, 
Two bright hazel eyes to watch where mamma goes. 
And you have part of the baby. 

Lesson 75. 

Two soft, dimpled cheeks, a dainty, wee chin, 
A sweetly curved month, with scarce a tooth in« 
A bundle of dimity, a safety pin, 
And there is the rest of the baby. 

Lucy says, ^' My brother Harry is just the sweetest dar- 
ling you ever saw." 

-^T^^-^^-iSsi^ cLc^^p^yL^ty^^i^ .^d^^i^j^t^tkA^ jd^u^-e^t^ti^u^ 
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Lesson 76. 
Some Other Parts of the Baby. 



89 



hair 


thumJ 


ear 


heel 


neck 


nail 


knee 


waist 


arm 


tongt^^ 


wrist 


skull 


el^bow 


throat 


an^kle 


breast 


finger 


heart 


foot 


brain 



Lesson 77. 

One lovely evening in July three little foxes — a brother 
Hnd two sisters — took a pleasant stroll through the country 
in search of advebtures. They visited Farmer Jones's 
chicken-yard, and were only just peeping between the pick- 
ets at the splendid coops, when they heard a dreadful gi'owl 
dose by. 



lovely 


pleas'ant 


vis'it ed 


peep'ing 


e'ven ing 


strSll 


Far mer 


be tween' 


Jul/ 


coun'trjr 


Jones's 


pick'ets 


fojt'ea 


sSarch 


chick'en 


splen did 


sisters 


ad ven'tures 


only 


dread ful 




Lesson 78. 





In an instant the watch-dog, Bruno, was upon them. 
How they scampered ! over fences, ditches, through hedges, 
across fields, more eager now to get safely home than they 
had before been to capture the farmer's roosters and pullefts. 
Bruno knew why the mother-fox waited in vain for one of 
her daughters that night. 



in'stant 


o'ver 


ea'ger 


pullets 


watch-dog 


fen ces 


safe ly 


moth er-fox 


Bruno 


ditch es 


be fore' 


wait ed 


upon' 


hedg es 


cap'ture 


vain 


scam'pered 


across^ 


roost ers 


daugh ters 
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Lesson 79. 






Words Often Mispronounced. 






a not & 


sh not s 


i!b not fk 


dgaf 


gaunt 


shrug 


true 


doth 


haunt 


shrub 


screw 


forge 


laugh 


shrill 


im brue' 


alms 


jaunt 


shrink 


threw 


balm 


psalm 


• shriek 


brew 




Lesson 80. 





Moses put on the trousers and jacket, which his gi-andma 
lierself had made, and trotted off gayly to the candy-party. 
The sugar was melted in a kettle over the kitchen-stove. 
When it had boiled enough, they added some butter and 
some lemon extract. Then they pulled it to give it white- 
ness. 



Mo'ses 


trot'ted 


su'gar 


add'ed 


trou sers 


gayly 


ket tie 


butter 


jack et 


candy 


kitch en 


ex tract 


grand ma 


par ty 


boiled 


pulled 


her self 


melt ed 


e nough' 


white ness 




Lesson 81. 




Of What Some Things are Made. 


mus'lin 


cot'ton 


vin'e gar 


ci'der 


rais ins 


grapes 


ket ties 


brass 


can dies 


tal low 


cloaks 


rub ber 


spoons 


sil ver 


roofs 


shin gles 


shoes 


leath er 


nails 


iron 
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Lesson 82. 

Mabel is a fresh, blooming, chubby, rosy, cosy, modest 
little bud. Martha is a perfect picture of neatness. Rachel 
is a gay, handsome, laughing damsel. Nora is a timid, 
bright-eyed fairy, with cheery smile, and gleesome, winning 
voice and manner. 



Mal)el 
bloom ing 
chub by 
cosey 
Martha 



per'fect 
pic ture 
neat ness 
Ra chel 
hand some 



laiigh'ing 
dam sel 
No ra 
timid 
bright-eyed 



fair'y 
cheer y 
glee some 
win ning 
man ner 



Lesson 83. 

When Blanche and Helen had dressed up in some cast-off 
garments in grandma's attic, they seated themselves on some 
ancient arm-chairs, took their knitting, and commenced story- 
telling. Blanche said: "When I was a little girl, an ugl^ 
wolf came prowling around, and looked in at the window 
Oh, what horrid, wicked eyes ! " 



Blanche 


at'tic 


com menced' 


a round' 


Hel'en 


seat ed 


sto'ry 


looked 


dressed 


an cient 


^giy 


win'dow 


castK)ff 


arm-chairs 


wolf 


h5r rid 


gar ments 


knit ting 


prowl'ing 


wick ed 




Lesson 84. 





Die, to expire. Bye, to color. Good people pray. Cats 
prey on mice. Ring the belL A gay belle. Wring the 
cloth. A hard knot Is it not rough ? She wears a mff. 
Sell the wares. Write a letter. Do right. Wright, a 
workman. 
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Lesson 85. 

Just then a slight scratching behind a wardrobe in a 
remote comer of the garret so scared these old women, that 
they screamed at the top of their voices, and rushed pell- 
mell down-stairs, through the chamber, into the dining-room, 
and told their Aunt Delia that there surely was an awful wolf 
up-stnirs, trying to catch them. 



slight 


cor'ner 


voic'es 


Delia 


scratch'ing 


gar ret 


rushed 


sure ly 


be hind' 


scared 


pell-mell 


awful 


ward'robe 


wom'en ^ 


cham ber 


up-stairs 


re mote' 


screamed 


din'ing-room 


trying 




Lesson 86. 





^ Over the river, and through the wood. 
To grandfather's house we go : 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow.'* 

The table was loaded with tempting dainties, to which 
Alfred, Jesse, and Lewis, and all the other children did ample 





Lesson 87. 






Thanksgiving Dinner. 




soup 


spare'-rib 


oys'ters 


tarts 


rolls 


po ta'to 


crack'ers 


sauce 

•• 


but'ter 


tu/nip 


pud ding 


fruit 


turkey 


squash 


pumplcin-pie 


nuts 


chick en 


pick les 


jelly 


c5ffee 




t 


wJm'^n. 
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After dinner the little folks amused themselves in a quiet 
manner, with stories, puzzles, charades, and many simple 
and childish games, till the time for their return, when each 
bade good-by to grandpa, grandma, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, and had a jolly ride home. They will never forget 
this pleasant Thanksgiving. 



after 


sto'ries 


games 


cous'ins 


din uer 


puz zles 


thgtr 


jolly 


foZk8 


cha rades' 


return' 


never 


quiet 


sim'ple 


good-by 


for gef 


man ner 


childish 


grand'pa 


pleas'ant 




Lesson 89. 





Csesar was a great shaggy dog that we all loved dearly. 
He always liked to carry packages. He would go to the 
post-office for letters and papers. Uncle Charley went to 
market every morning. Having purchased all that was 
needed, he would give the basket to Csesar, who would take 
it safely home, all by himself. 



Cae'sar 


always 


Charley 


pur'chased 


shaggy 


liked 


mar ket 


need ed 


that 


pack a ges 


every 


bas ket 


loved 


post-8f fice 


morn ing 


would 


dearly 


pa'pers 


hav ing 


himself 



Lesson 90. 

Edgar*8 birthday came on Monday, the fifteenth of April 
He had been looking forward and waiting impatiently for 
the day to arrive. His Aunt Sarah bought him a beautiful 
candy dog. Oh, how grandly its tail curled over its back ! 
What a nicely painted nose ! On Tuesday Edgar said, ^^ I 
don't think folks ought to make dogs out of sugar: you 
can't keep them long, you know." 
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Lesson 91. 

Fido is a pretty spaniel, with silky hair, and long, grace' 
ful ears. On Tuesday was his birthday ; so Henry's mamma 
gave him a party. His friends. Watch, Tiger, Jip, and 
Teaser, were invited to spend the afternoon. Oh, what 
wagging of tails, leaping and barking and frolic ! For 
refreshments they had beefsteak and scrambled eggs. 



Fi'do 


birth'day Tea'ser 


barking 


span iel 


Hen ry's in vit^ed 


f rol ic 


silky 


Watch after noon 


re fresh'ment 


grace ful 


Ti'ger wag ging 


beefsteak 


Tues day 


Jip leap ing 
Lesson 92. 


scram bled 



Flowers are springing, birds are singing, 

Bees are humming all aronnd : 
Joy and pleasure without measure 

Welcome us in every sound. 

M. Barr, 

Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Lying all around our path : 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 

Casting out the thorns and chaff. 

Alice Cary, 

Lesson 93. 

Synonyms. 

fool'ish silly ro bust' stur'dy 

act ive nim ble heedless care less 

awk ward clum sy dis tinct' plain 

mirth ful joy ous gloom^y dark 

in firm' fee ble drow §y sleep'y 



That clumsy boy has an awkward gait. 
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Lesson 94. 









iy'^n^^ y<iyfvC'^ -^ft^^'Oyi/^ -^^^^^-2^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^ '^£y;;t^' 

Lesson 95. 

Bertha and Minnie, Stella and May, 

Out in the sunshiny weather, — 
Four winsome loves, with eyes hke doves, 

All in the wagon together. 

Dresses of crimson, amber, and blue, 

With many a tinkling bangle ; 
Bibbons and curls, ruffles and girls, 

All in a rainbow tangle. 

Be not simply good, be good for something. — Thoreau, 
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Lesso: 


a 96. 






Some Other Colors. 




vi'o let 


in'digo 


green 


Sr'ange 


yellow 


pink 


scarlet 


purple 


car mme 


mac 


em'er aid 


straw 

•• 


drab 


snuff 


bnff 


rus set 


cana'ry 


&zure 


cream 


brown 




Lesson 97 






A Few Hard Words. 




cha% 


. group 


squeeze 


glimpse 


ba'sin 


fir'chin 


queer 


scrawl 


primer 


hearth 


yeast 


ci gar' 


gypsy 


bug'yi 


wreath 


treas'ure 


gl^SS 


poul tice 


v/Te(xtiiQ 


salv« 




Lesson 98. 





Fourth of July. 

Almost with the ilist dawn» the little rogues were on the 
alert. Then the popping hegan. What a racket! Fire* 
crackers, torpedoes, squibs, cannons, drums, tin pans, fifes, 
horns, trumpets 1 Bangl whiz I pop I clatter 1 screech] 
hurrah 1 



al'most 

•• 


rack'et 


drums 


bang 


dawn 


fire-crack ers 


tin pans 


whiz 


rogues 


tor pe'does 


fifes 


clat'ter 


a lert' 


squibs 


horns 


screech 


pop'ping 


can'nons 


trum'pets 


hur rah' 

•• 



He has but one great fear that fears to do wrong. 



» U=I. 
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Lesson 99. 

[A primitive word is one that is not formed from any other word. 
From what primitive words are these derivatives formed?] 



robT)er 


dip'per 


nap'ping 


nut'ting 


hot ter 


swim mer 


sip ping 


bud ding 


fat test 


mad den 

• 


bid ding 


rubbed 


glad den 


bit ten 


o mit'ting 


fanned 


run ner 


digged 


be gin ning 


fafted 




Lesson 100. 





At eleven o'clock their " big cousins/* Andrew and Clar- 
ence, took them to the Common to see the soldiers and hear 
the music. How quickly and pleasantly the hours passed 1 
The afternoon was spent in rowing and fishing. They 
caught some sunfish and minnows, and brought their aunt 
several bunches of pond-lilies. 



6 lev'en 


sol'diers 


spent 


min'nows 


o'clock 


mu sic 


row'ing 


brought 


An'drew 


quick ly 


fish ing 


sev'er al 


Clar ence 


pleas ant ly 


caught 


bunch es 


Com mon 


passed 


sun fijh 


pond-lil'ies 




Lesson 101. 





In the evening they had brilliant fire-works of various 
colors and designs, — sky-rockets, serpents, grasshoppers, 
etc. Then they had ice-cream and cookies. Shortly after 
nine o'clock every one of these tired children was sleeping 
soundly, and perhaps dreaming of the intense enjoyment of 
the day. 



e'ven ing 


de signs' 


cook'ies 


soundly 


brilliant 


sky-rock'ets 


shSrt ly 


per haps' 


fire- works 


ser'pents 


ev'er y 


dream'ing 


va ri ous 


grassTiop pers 


tired 


in tense' 


col ors 


ice-cream 


sleep ing 


en joy'ment 
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Lesson 102. 

A Few Simple Abbreyiations* 

[When the first five words are used as titles, they should be cap 



italized.] 








Doc'tor 


Dr. 


ounce 


oz. 


Cap tain 


Capt. 


pound 


lb. 


Mister 


Mr. 


and so forth 


&c. 


Mis tress 


Mrs. 


quart 


qt. 


Bishop 


Bp. 


gallon 


gal. 



Lesson 103. 

[Write the entire lesson. Each abbreviation must be followed by 
a period.] 

Albany, March 10, 1884. 
Mr. Isaac W. Stearns : 

Dear Sir^ — Please send to No. 500 Hudson Ave*, 1 lb. 
almonds, 4 oz. black pepper, 3 qts. walnuts, 2 gals, syrup, 
2^ doz. eggs, 1 bottle bluing, 5 lbs. bacon, 1 bottle catchup, 
1 box hominy, 5 lbs. oatmeal, 1 cake chocolate, 3 pts. oys- 
ters, 2 qts. millet, 2 lbs. sage-cheese, 2 cans salmon, and 2 

brooms. 

Yours, &c., 

Charles A. Howe. 

[Avenue (Ave.), Number (No.), dozen (doz.), pints (pts.).] 

Lesson 104. 

Synonyms. 

pas'time sport up'roar tu'mult 

grief sSr'row malice spite 

tt^rath anger terror fright 

toil la bor scene view (vii) 

va^grant beggar quarrel M^rSn'gle 



Grief means more than sorrow, wrath more than anger: 
spite is petty malice. 
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Lesson 105. 






Words Often Mispronounced. 




ad dress^ 


Chi nese' * halve 


stanch 


adult 


clSan'ly (adj.') hSr'rid 


youths^ 


be half 


dis ease' juVe ntle 


truths^ 


bar'rel 


ex'tra mas ter 


steroids 


be cause' 

•• 


fru'gal p&r ent 


ti;r6ng 




Lesson 106. 


• 



-^^;^^ --^^^^ .^^-i^t^. -^££;^. /Lo-tzJi^ aAy^ . 
^^^;^x^/ kJi ^ ^^^L^^^y u^ iA.^^e.i^ iZoyn^ -'A.^.^^ ^ 



if-yzy '^iZ-^^tyT^yt^e^Pzy, 



MEMORY GEM. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Coieridgz. 
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Lesson 107. 

Did you ever see a humming-bird drinking honey from a 
clover-blossom ? 

When Tommy touches the fluffy little goslings, the old 
gander hisses, and frightens him dreadfully. 

Ella and Willie have two Maltese kittens, that they have 
trained to perform certain funny tricks. 



hum'ming-bird Tom'my 
drink'ing touch es 

hon ey fluf fy 

clo ver g8§ lings 

bios som gan der 



hiss'es 
fright ens 
dread'ful ly 
Ella 
WUUe 



MeU tege' 
kit'tens 
trained 
per form' 
oer'tain 



Lesson 108. 

[A derivative word is one that is formed from some other word. 
Spell these derivative words, and tell from what primitive word each 
is formed.] 



rail'ing 


grant'ing 


warm'ing 


dreamed 


toil ing 


scowl ing 


charm ing 


touched 


cheat ed 


wear ing 


scald ed 


shout'ing 


pound ed 


strong er 


pinch ing 


kneel ing 


count ed 


quicken 


lunch ing 


speak er 




Lesson 109. 





[The teacher will pronounce the following words, and the pupil 
will write them, prefixing this to singular nouns, and these to plural 
nouns.] 



pSn'try 
rab bits 
chap ters 
blan kets 
cat tie 



tSm'ples 
net tie 
check ers 
sex ton 
vel vet 



crip'ple 
cin ders 
linen 
sliv er 
dim pies 



gSblins 
lob sters 
bot tie 
gob lets 
w^let 
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Lesson 110. 

Arthur Grant was the only boy in the family. Some* 
times, in fine weather, he played with Carlo in the door-yard, 
or went on errands. He always learned his daily lessons 
perfectly, and was rapidly growing to be a clever, useful 
boy. What do you think his sister Julia found crammed 
into his pockets one night ? 



Arthur 
Grant 
on'ly 
fam'i ly 
some times 



played 
Car'lo 
door-yard 
gr rands 
learned 



dai'ly 
les sons 
p6r feet ly 
rap id ly 
grow ing 



clev'er 
use f ul 
Jul i a 
crammed 
pock ets 



Lesson 111. 
What was Found in Arthur's Pockets. 



string 
top 

pen'ny 
pen cil 
peb ble 



key 
vi'al 
whis rte 
pop gun 
rat tie 



mar^bles 
al leys 
clap pers 
jack-knife 
ap'ple-core 



6r'ange-peel 
cake-crumbs 
pic'ture-card 
rub ber-ball 
mouth-or'gan 



Lesson 112. 

Zinc is a metaL A horse of high mettle. This chain had 
twenty-eight links. Tlie lynx caught the hen. Do not 
squander the profit A prophet is one who foretells coming 
events. A ton of hay. A tun of wine. Bridget will broil 
the steak. That stake is wdU driven. 



I hate to see things done by halves. If it be right, do it 
boldly ; if it be wrong, leave it undone. — Gilpin, 
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Lesson 113. 

The beaver is a wonderful animal. It constructs queer 
houses of branches which it gnaws off ; using mud for mor- 
tar, and its tail for a trowel. The entrance to this building 
is beneath the surface of the water, by whose margin its 
cabin always stands. 



bea'ver 
won der ful 
an i mal 
con structs' 
Queer 



hous'es 
branch es 
gnaws 
off 
us ing 



mor'tar 
trow el 
en trance 
build ing 
be neath' 



sur'face 
wa ter 
whose 
mar gin 
cab in 



Lesson 114. 

[Form the plural of these nouns by adding eflu] 



brush 


torch 


loss 


eeA'o 


wish 


bench 


box 


cargo 


match 


church 


to'paz 


mot to 


patch 


couch 


dis tress' 


negro 


sketch 


blotch 


he'ro 


crutch 



Lesson 115. 

[Fill the blanks with suitable words from the list given below.] 



wail'low 


leaves 


school 


as sist' 


brit tie 


lin'ger 


blouse 


slug'gish 


scat ters 


p&rents 


mire 


sul try 


hast en 


twink le 


ver^y 


strange ly 


Sun day 


obey^ 


heav ens 


pity 


The wind 


- the . 


That boy 


will by the 


way. the 


poor and 


them. See 


the stsLYs 


in the ! Glass is — 


. Pigs - 


— in the . 


was hot and . ] 


Henry will his . After 


you must - 


home. 


Your is — 


— torn. 
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Lesson 116. 

[Write the entire lesson, giving special attention to capitals, style, 
pacing, and punctuation.] 

Underneath my window 

Goes a bobbing head, 
Chubby, round-faced Rosa, 

Coasting on a sled. 

Rover, cuddled closely, 

Nods his curly head, 
Saying, " This is sport for doga^ 

Coasting on a sled." 

Sliding, skimming, flying, 

Down behind the shed ! 
'Twill not be so jolly 

Drawing up the sled. 

Lesson 117. 



Uu 'i^^^iT'tycLty oi^ <^^yi^cLLtZ/rtJ . 





<yf-e^ -iit^ ^7^^ cL<:y-7nJkiy u^ t^ t^Lt^ - ^.^^zi^a ^eyat^ 
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Lesson 118. 

Jessie and Anna skipped gleefully to their room. The}' 
had overheard a secret. Edward and Waiter were going to 
scare them with a Jack-a-lantem. By and by a frightful 
face, with fiery eyes, nose, and mouth, came before the 
window. How the little witches giggled! It was only a 
pumpkin-shell, scraped thin, and lighted with a candle. 



Jes'sie 
Anna 


se'cret 
EdVard 


fright'ful 
fi'ery 


gig'gled 
pump kin 


skipped 
glee'ful ly 
ver heard' 


Wal ter be fore' 
scare win'dow 
Jack-a-lan tern witch es 

Lesson 119. 


scraped 
light'ed 
can die 


[In the following nouns, er signifies one 'who; 
reftds. Let the pupil define each word.] 


as, reader, one 


teach'er 


writ'er 


skat'er 


gar'den er 


lead er 


trad er 


bttild er 


la bor er 


help er 


mold er 


hear er 


list en er 


seek er 


preach er 


carv er 


loi ter er 


talk er 


toiler 


waZk er 

•• 


re port'er 



Lesson 120. 

[Some plurals of nouns are formed by changing y final to iea.] 



po'nies 


coun'tries 


cit'ies 


gyp'sies 


ar mies 


bod ies 


glo ries 


bug gies 


pen nies 


ru bies 


jel lies 


daz sies 


beau ties 


cop ies 


cro nies 


dai ries 


ladies 


stud ies 


pop pies 


f 6r ries 



Meadows trim w^ith daisies pied. — Milton, 
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Lesson 121. 

[Let the pupil write every word of this lesson.] 

In the barn the farmer stores his hay, straw, oats, corn, 
rye, wheat, and barley. Here he has stalls for his horaes, 
mules, cows, heifers, and oxen ; and pens for his eaZves, 
lam&s, sheep, and hogs. In the potdtry-yard are hens, 
chickens, turkeys, geese, gdslings, and ducks. These are 
all domestic animals. Ezra and Blanche feed the fowls 
grain and meaL In the long nights the agile rats and mice 
scampe* merrily through loft, hay-mow, and stable, but 
sometimes fall a prey to sly Puss, who is watching for them 
in the manger. 





Lesson 122. 








BynonymH. 




affix' 


annex' 


with'er 


shriv^el 


affiiin 


as sert 


sur mise' 


fancy 


de ceive 


de lude 


cringe 


sneak 


cen'sure 

• 


blame 


ar'gue 


de bate' 


de test' 


loathe 


defer' 


post pone' 



We affirm what we know : we assert what we believe. 
To argue is to support a cause by proofs : to debate is to dis« 
pute in a formal manner. 



Lesson 123. 

The sale of goods. The main-sail of a ship. A horse's 
mane. A hale old man. Snow, ice, and haiL Tell the 
tale. A cat's tail. A lady's veil Vale, a valley. Vail, a 
curtain. The hours flee. Flea, an insect. Rain falls from 
the clouds. Kings reign. Rein the horse. Sow the seed. 
Sew the seam. So it seems to me. 
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Lesson 124. 

Laura and Louise have a prettily furnished doll's house, 
that they keep in fine order. It has a sofa, lounge, settee, 
chairs, bedstead, wash-stand, stool, carpet, curtains, cush- 
ions, bedclothes; a table, on which are a teapot, sugar- 
bowl, milk-cup, cups, saucers, knives, forks, spoons, and 
plates. 



Lau'ra 

• • 


so'fa 


car'pet 


su'gar-bowl 


Lou ise' 


lounge 


cur tains 


milk-cup 


pret'ti ly 


set tee' 


cush ions 


sat^ cers 

•• 


fur nished 


bed'stead 


bed clothes 


stools 


order 


wash-stand 


teapot 


spoons 




Lesson 125. 




[Some nouns 


ending in y, that form the plural by adding 8 ; al 


ne that change 


f or fe to ves.] 






chim'neys 


plays 


thieves 


caZves 


mon eys 


brays 


wives 


haZves 


val leys 


boys 


lives 


shelves 


vol leys 


bays 


knives 


sheaves 


keys 


sprays 


beeves 


wolves 




Sheaves of g 


olden grain. 






Lesson 126. 





[Write the following words in two columns, putting those of slnii 
lar meaning opposite to each other.] 



wei^At'y 


dole'ful 


mo rose' 


speechless 


humid 


brutal . 

• • 


fort'u nate 


heavy 


mourn ful 


giddy 


false 


cruel 


dum6 


lucky 


needy 


des'ti tute 


sul len 


un true' 


moist 


thought less 
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Lesson 127. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts tlie best. — Bailey, 

An ancient sage once said that he never regretted holding 
his tongue. Speech is silver, silence golden. 

deeds fig'ures no'blest hold'ing 

years dial acts tdngue 

thoughts count an cient speech 

breaths heart-throbs sage silence 

feerings thinks regret'ted golden 

Lesson 128. 
Synon>Tiis. 

[Give a synonym for each word in the last column.] 

tempt allure' entice' possess' 

glis'^en glit'ter gleam escape 

reprove' rebuke' chide inspect 

re strain con trol' check con suit 

purloin pil'fer steal scam'per 

The prospect allures; the offer tempts; his words entice. 
Chide is a stronger term than rebuke or reprove* 





Lesson 129. 






Words Often Mispronounced. 




re cess' 


c5ffee 


ma'tron 


pr5§'ess 


wo'es'de 


con quer 


5ft en 


alas' 


syrup 


depo^ 


6s trich 


Sn'st^er 


mat tress 


h^r ass 


pre tence' 


mas'tiff 


irn my 


hus de 


palm 


graft 
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Lesson 130. 

Last New Year's, Dora's uncle in Hudson sent her a 
work-box containing needles, thimbles, scissors, spools of 
thread, etc. ; and she has been rapidly learning to sew. At 
present she is finishing some pretty patchwork. She does 
her work very neatly, and is becoming expert in basting, 
liemming, stitching, and darning. 



New Year's 


nee'dles 


rap'id ly 


neatly 


Do'ra's 


thim bles 


sew (so) 


be com'ing 


Hud son 


sds sors 


pres ent 


ex pert' 


work-box 


spools 


finishing 


bast'ing 


con tain'ing 


thread 


patch work 


hem ming 




Lesson 131. 




Some 19imple Abbreviatioiis. 




Jun'ior 


Jr. • 


bar'rel 


bbl. 


Sen ior 


Sen. 


foot 


ft. 


Es quire' 


Esq. 


yards 


yds. 


Saint 


St. 


cents 


cts. 


Noon 


M. 


grain 


gr- 




Lesson 132. 






[Write the entire lesson.] 





4 gills (gi.) make a pint (pt.), 2 pts. make a quart (qt.), 
8 qts. make a peck (pk.), 4 pks. make a bushel (bush.). 

4 qts. make a gallon (gal.), 31^ gals, make a bbl., 63 
gals, make a hogshead (hhd- ) . 

10 mills (m.) make a cent (ct.), 100 cts. make a dollar 
($), $10 make an eagle. 

The almighty dollar. — Washington Irving. 
All that glisters is not gold. — Shakspeare. 
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Lesson 133. 

The gay summer droops into pallid autumn. 

Donald O, MitcJiell 

Jack Frost has nipped ray pretty pansies. 

The wind howled and whistled around the street-corners 
^ud whirled the snow-flakes hither and thither. — Dickens, 

"There was a pleasant patience in the teacher's face, 
that attracted the children to her.*' 

sum'mer Don'ald howled hith'er 

droops Mitchell whis'ded thither 

in'to Jack Frost c6r ners Dick ens 

pallid nipped whirled patience 

autumn pan'sies sno^i^-flakes attract'ed 

Lesson 134. 

[In recitation, the pupil will write the following words, prefixing 
that to singular nouns, and those to plural nouns.] 

bel'fries kind shut'ter na'vies 

fdrehead coffins tumblers teamster 

freck les rob bers buck ets bees wax 

people dollars budgets molas'ses 

sort lumber buckle pli'ers 

*'The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well." 

Lesson 135. 

Men of Various Occupations. 

• 

farm'er butch'er plumJ'er coop'er 

gro cer print er bak er sail or 

hatter peddler miller miner 

tailor cobbler dyer builder 

drover painter barber jailer 
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Lesson 136. 

One by one thy duties wait thee ; 

Let thy whole strength go to each : 
Let no future dreams elate thee ; 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 

A, A. Procter, 

*^ Of all music, that which reaches farthest into heaven is 
the music of a loving heart." 

One pound of learning requires ten pounds of common 
sense to apply it. — Old Proverb. 



du'ties 


fu'ture 


reach'es 


re quires' 


thy 


dreams 


far thest 


com'mon 


thee 


6 late^ 


heav en 


sense 


whole 


first 


lov ing 


ap ply' 


strength 


Proc'ter 


heart 


prov'erb 



(PLU.) 



Lesson 137. 

[Some plurals not formed by adding s or es. Give also the singu- 
lar of words in columns one and two.] 

(SINO. ) 

wom'en^ lice ax'is 

breth ren mice beau (bo) beaux (boz) 

teeth chil'dren cri'sis 

pence feet cher ub 

geese dice stra tum 



ax'es 



en ses 
cher'u bim 
stra ta 



Lesson 138. 

He crawled through the brake, and, with a humble bow, 
begged pardon for breaking the bough. That ill-bred child 
threw his bread through the window. The ewe and the 
lamb are under the yew-tree. She soon guessed who her 
guest was. Til show you the aisle of a mined church in 
that lonely isle. 
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Lesson 139. 

Some animals have teeth fitted for gnawing ; as the squir- 
rel, chipmunk, woodchuck, beaver, mouse, rabbit, marmot, 
gopher, hare. (The American marmot is the woodchuck.) 

Some animals chew their food a second time; as the 
goat, sheep, camel, ox, moose, elk, reindeer, gnu, ibex, 
buffalo, bison. 



^aw'ing 
squir rel 
chip munk 
wood chuck 
bea ver 



mouse 
rab bit 
mar mot 
go pher 
hare 



chew (oo) 
sec'ond 
goat 
cam el 
moose 



rein'deer 
gun 
i bex 
buf fa lo 
bi son 



Ijesson 140. 

From what animals do we obtain tripe, beef, pork, veal, 
ham, steak, chops, suet, souse, haunch, mutton, sausage, 
sirloin, shoulder, cutlets, venison, glue, bristles, ivory? 



ob tain' 

tripe 

beef 

pork 

veal 



ham 

steak 

chops 

su'et 

souse 



haunch 
mut'ton 
sau sage 
sir loin 
shoul der 



cutlets 
ven'i son 
glue 
bris ties 
i'vo ry 



Lesson 141. 

He that avoideth not small faults, by little and little 
falleth into greater. — Thomas h Kempia. 

Bad habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. — Dryden, 

A man should blush to think a falsehood: it is the vice 
of cowards. — Samuel Johnson. 

I have seldom knowu any one wlio deserted truth in trifles, 
that could be trusted in matters of importance. — Paley. 
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Lesson 142. 

Some birds are fitted for swimmiDg ; as the duck, swan, 
goose, brant, teal, coot, gull, loon, penguin, petrel. Some 
are formed for scratching ; as the dove, pigeon, hen, grouse, 
quail, peacock, pheasant, parti'idge. 



fit'ted 


brant 


pen'guin 


grouse 


swhu ming 


teal 


pet rel 


quail 


duck 


coot 


formed 


pea'cock 


swan 

• 


gull 


scratch ing 


pheas ant 


goose 


loon 


pig^n 


par tridge 




Lesson 143. 




• 


SynonsmnH. 


• 


er'ror 


mis take' 


buffoSn' 


id'iot 


coup le 


pair 


fer'vor 


warmth 

• • 


re pose' 


rest 


throng 


crowd 


pur'pose 


ob'ject 


clus ter 


group 


bal lad 


song 


cau tion 


pru'dence 



We all have errors; careless persons make mistakes, 
stupid persons blunder. One may rest in different postures, 
but can repose only in a lying posture. An idiot is a natural 
fool : a buffoon has become a fool. 



Lesson 144. 




A Few Hard Words. 




Arnot'ty ac/ic 


fick'le 


res'cue 


tough s&ve 


do^ ile 


pal ace 


trough (traf ) skein 


ter race 


mal ice 


inoll growth 


dreamt 


lat tice 


scum sluice 


slur 


civil 
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Lesson 145. 

Some animals feed entirely, or mainly, on flesh ; such as 
the cat, dog, tiger, lion, panther, leopard, lynx, wolf, wild- 
cat, jackal, fox, marten, sable, mink, otter, badger, skunk, 
ermine, ferret, weasel, raccoon, 

an'imals pan'ther mar'ten skunk 



en tirely 


16op ard 


sable 


ermine 


main'ly 


lynx 


mink 


fgrret 


tiger 


wild-cat 


otter 


wea gel 


lion 


jackal 


badger 


rac coon' 




Lesson 14a 


• 




Synouyms. 




re lieve' 


aid 


sti'fle 


smoth'er 


plagtie 


annoy' 


la ment' 


grieve 


de fend 


pro tect 


cap'ture 


seize 


per mit 


al low 


murmur 


com plain 


excel 


sur pass 


de tain' 


hin'der 



We relieve one in distress : we aid a good cause. A soU 
dier defends (guards) his country : a prince protects (covers) 
his subjects. Persons only excel: persons and things sur- 
pass. To lament is to express one's grief : to grieve is an 
inward act. An army captures : a person seizes. 





Lesson 147, 






American Cities. 




Ban'gor 


Salem Buffalo 


Pitts'burg 


Keene 


Pitts field Troy 


RSad ing 


Ijdw'ell 


Quin cy (zy ) U'ti ca 


Erie 


Cambridge 


Nor wich Au burn 


Nor foZk 


Lynn 


Brook lyn Kings ton 


Mo bile 
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Lesson 148. 

Ada was in raptures. Her brothers Edwin and Isaac 
were expected to return from school that afternoon to spend 
a short vacation. So she put on her apron, and helped her 
mother make a plum-pudding for the occasion. She siftea 
the snowy flour, prepared the bread-crumbs, chopped the 
stoned raisins and the curraBts and candied citron. 

A'da vaca'tion sift'ed stoned 

rap tures a'proii ^ snow y raz'gins 

Edwin helped prepared' currants 



Isaac 
ex pect'ed 



pud'ding 
oc ca'sion 



crumJs 
chopped 



can died 
cit ron 



perch 

bass 

trout 

carp 

hSr'ring 



Lesson 149. 
Different Kinds of Fishes. 



cod 

had'dock 

eel 

shark 

skate 



scurpin 
blue-fish 
dol phin 
mul let 
dace 



shm'er 
suck er 
shad 
floun der 
sun-fish 



Lesson 150. 

Then she brought the eggs, butter, milk, sugar, molasses, 
and the box of spices containing cloves, ginger, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, mace, allspice. Oh, what beating and stirring ! — 
cupfuls of this, and spoonfuls of that, with just a pinch 
of soda and cream of tartar ; and the '* lovely pudding " was 
placed in a form, and popped into the steamer. 

mo las'ses cin'na mon stir'ring tar'tar 

spi'ces nut'meg cup'fuls love'ly 

con tainting mace spoonfuls placed 



cloves 
gin'ger 



all spice 
beat ing 



pinch 
soda 



popped 
steam'er 



^ a purn. 
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Lesson 151, 

The following are amoDg the best known of the many 
kinds of insects: bug, gnat, wasp, hornet, ant, beetle, 
spider, cockroach, skipper, moth, flea, louse, mite, borer, 
honey-bee, house-fly, fire-fly, dragon-fly, lady-bug. 



in'sects 

bug 

^at 

wasp 

hSr'net 



ant 
bee'tle 
spi der 
cock roach 
skip per 



m5th 

flea 

louse 

mite 

bor'er 



hon ey-bee 
house-fly 
fire-fly 
drag'on-fly 
la dy-bug 



Lesson 152. 
Ssmonyms. 



pro nounce 
im pede 
a bide 
ramTble 
shel ter 



speak 

hin'der 

dwell 

stroll 

screen 



p8n'der 
se lect' 
de gerve 
di rect 
con verse 



re fleet' 
choose 
mgr'it 
guide 



<< Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you." To prevent is to hinder by coming before; cold 
impedes (stronger word) the growth of plants; a dam ob- 
stmcts the course of the water. Wandering tribes abide, or 
sojonm; civilized people live, reside, or inhabit; dwell will 
apply to any class. To ramble is to wander, or stroll, with- 
out an object. To ponder is to reflect on a grave matter. 
We talk for pleasure : we converse for improvement. 

Lesson 153. 

[Write the following words in two columns, putting those of op- 
posite meaning opposite each other.] 



di vide' 


smile 


gatVer 


a bove' 


scat'ter 


priVate 


smooth 


crooked 


be loV 


straight 


gen tie 


u nite' 


public 


com'mon 


slow er 


frown 


rough 


fierce 


swift er 


rare 
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Ijesson 154. 



Among birds, the largest number belong to the class of 
perchers. Of these, a few familiar names are given : swal* 
low, martin, pewee, thrush, warbler, robin, cat-bird, titmouse, 
sparrow, sky-lark, finch, raven, rook. 



a mong' 


fa mil'iar 


thrush 


spSr'row 


larg'est 


giVen 


warT[)ler 

•• 


sky-lark 


num ber 


swal low 


robin 


finch 


be long' 


mar tin 


cat-bird 


raven 


perch'erg 


pe wee 


lit mouse 


rook 




Lesson 


. 155. 






Synonyms. 




86 rend' 


plaQ^d 


speed'y 


qtdok 


lan'guid 


droop'ing 


dusky 


ob scure' 


legal 


lawful 


stu pid 


staid 


mod ern 


re cent 


pre cise' 


ac cu rate 


dain ty 


del'i cate 


verTbal 


spok'en 



The contented mind is placid: the composed mind is 
serene. Legal respects only civil law. A recent event; 
modem writers. A dainty hand; a delicate tint or flavor. 
He is quick in moving, swift in running; a fleet horse; a 
speedy flight. A dusky valley ; an obscure view. To be 
stolid is to be hopelessly stupid. Accurate, exact, and pre- 
cise rise in meaning. A verbal message ; an oral, or spoken, 
lesson ; vocal sounds. 



Lesson 156. 

Horses neigL BTay means no. A pail of milk. A pale 
invalid. Gain, a man's name. Patrick has my cane for a 
hobby-horse. Descend into the cellar. Seller, one who sells. 
Bury the casket by the berry-bush. Let him sing the hymn. 
I missed her in the mist 
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Lesson 157. 

Lnther has a neat little workshop, furnished with a work« 
bench and many useful tools, which he keeps in excellent 
order, and uses skillfully. He has a hatchet, saw, auger, 
gimlet, hammer, mallet, wrench, plumb ; also nails, screws, 
planes, files, pincers, chisels, and gouges. 

Lu'ther • ex'cel lent ham'mer 

work shop skill ful ly mal let 

hatch et t^rench 

au ger plumi 

gim let screws 



work bench 
use ful 
tools 



planes 
files 
pin cers 
chis els 



goug es 



Lesson 158. 

[AdjectlTes of one syllable are generally compared by adding er 
and est to the positive. The teacher will give the positive, and the 
pnpil wiU write the comparative and superlative.] 



(COMP.) 


(SUPEBL.) 


(COMP.) 


(SUPEBL.) 


steep'er 


steep'est 


bright'er 


bright'est 


long er 


long est 


brav er 


brav est 


thick er 


thick est 


fier9 er 


fierc est 


coars er 


coars est 


high er 


high est 


rough er 


rough est 


brief er 


brief est 




Lesson 159. 





Do the following articles belong to the animal, vegeta" 
ble, or mineral kingdom ? -^ oatmeal, bacon, flannel, dipper, 
china, charcoal, starch, cocoa, satin, custard, shamrock, 
sponge, vapor, granite, acorns. 



fol'low ing 


oat'meal 


char'coal 


sham'rock 


ar'ti cles 


ba con 


starch 


sponge 


veg e ta ble 


flan nel 


CO coa 


va por 


min er al 


dip per 


sat in 


gran tte 


,king dom 


chi ua 


cus tard 


a corns 
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Lesson 160. 

What insects make cobwebs? What insect changes into 
a butterfly ? Into what does a tadpole change ? How many 
petals has a buttercup ? a tulip ? Of what are the following 
articles made? — linen, calico, tallow, soap, cutlery, cheese, 
harness, whisky, lard, buttons, carpets, stoves, basins, 
cigars. 



cob'webs 
but'ter fly 
tad pole 
petals 
but ter cup 



tulip 
linen 
cal'i CO 
tal low 
Boap 



cutlery 
cheese 
bar ness 
whisky 
lard 



but'tons 
car pets 
stoves 
ba'sins 
cigars' 



Lesson lei, 

[Adjectives of one or two syllables ending in y after a consonant 
in comparison change y into i before er and est.] 



(COMP.) 

hap'pi er 
love li er 
mer ri er 
gloom i er 
luck i er 



(SUPEBL.) 

hap'pi est 
love li est 
mer ri est 
gloom i est 
luck i est 



(COMP.) 

heaVi er 
la zi er 
wit ti er 
jol li er 



(SUPEBL.) 

heav'i est 
la zi est 
wit ti est 
jol li est 



wor thi er wor thi est 



Lesson 162. 

[The teacher will pronounce first a noun, then the verb in the op- 
posite column, and the pupil will write a sentence combining the two, 
and so on, till the whole list is exhausted. Use modifiers of subject 
and predicate.] 



Rich'ard 


slipped 


mi'ser 


gloat'ed 


ban ner 


float'ed 


cul prit 


pun ish 


slip per 


at tract ed 


gob lin 


van ifihed 


wg^y 


trem'bled 


satch el 


con tained' 


mon ster 


bel lowed 


den tist 


ex tract'ed 
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Lesson 163. 

" 'Twas the night before Christmas." During the day, 
there had been a grand family reunion at the old home- 
stead ; and now they are to have a Christmas-tree. Each one 
is busily making up little packages and bundles, which are 
labeled, and given to Aunt Maggie, who takes them all into 
the parlor. Here every doorway, window, mantel, and 
mirror is trimmed with trailing evergreen. In the center 
stands the tree, — a splendid balsam. 

'twas home'stead laTbeled 

night bus i ly Mag gie 

Christ'mas mak ing par lor 

dur ing pack a ges door way 



re union 



bun dies 



man tel 



trimmed 
trail'ing 
eVei green 
cen ter 
bal sam 



Lesson 164. 

[Adjectives of more than one syllable are compared by prefixing 
more and most. Let the teacher pronounce the positive, and some- 
times ask the pupil to give the comparative, and sometimes the super- 
lative.] 



dig'mal 


selfish 


tSr'pid 


se vere' 


pro fane' 


rest less 


cau tious 


art'ful 


pru'dent 


faith ful 


sol id 


pomp ous 


fer vent 


tire some 


bit ter 


ex pert' 


c5r rupt' 


pee vish 


cSstly 


frag'tle 




Lesson 165. 





Brilliant balls of different hues hanging among the 
branches flashed back the light of a multitude of bright* 
tinted candles, disclosing, hidden among the dark foliage, 
beautiful flowers, oranges, festoons of pop-corn, and number- 
less toys. What ' ' oceans of candy ' ' for the children ! What 
charming presents for the older people! It was an event 
never to be forgotten. 



TO 
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Ijesson 166. 

[Write the entire lesson, giving close attention to style and panctik 
ation.] 

Shoulder to shoulder they march along, 
To the rollicking air of an old camp-song. 
Jasper is captain, eager and grand, 
As he pompously issues his words of command ; 
First in the ranks comes curly-haired Ray, 
With bright-eyed Bennie, and sweet little Fay ; 
And following close, with martial tread, 
Are blue-eyed Bertie and Baby Fred. 
Forward ! march ! and away they go, 
Shoulder to shoulder, to meet the foe. 

Our Little Ones. Shnma (7. Dowd^ 



Lesson 167. 

[Adjectives of irregular comparison, also a few dissyllables In mute 
6, which are compared by adding er and est.] 



(positive.) 
good 

bad, evil, or ill 
Ut'tle 

much or ma'ny 
near (mfin'y) 



(COMP.) 

bet'ter 
worse 
less 
more 
near er 



(SUPEBL.) 

best 
worst 
least 
most 



(posrnvB.) 
am'ple 
noble 
gen tie 
idle 



near est or next feeble 



Lesson 168. 

[The suffix -nesB denotes state, condition, or quaUty: all words 
formed from its addition are abstract nouns. Let the pupil define 
each word.] 



hoarse'ness 
stiffness 
bleak ness 
coarse ness 
lean ness 



smooth'ness 
spruce ness 
stern ness 
weak ness 
mean ness 



pee'vish ness 
sav age ness 
skit tish ness 
flab bi ness 
giddiness 



ex act'ness 
abruptness 
surli ness 
tidiness 
minute'ness 
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Lesson 169. 

No fonntam is so small but that heaven may be imaged 
in its bosom. — Hawthorne. 

The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion, — makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Flans and performs, resolves and executes. 

Hannah More. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. 

Joaeiph Addison. 



im'aged 


oc caWn 


Han'nah 


at tracf ive 


bogom 


in'st^int 


cheer fill 


knowl'edge 


Haw thorne 

•• 


action 


tem per 


good-na'tured 


keen 


per fdrms' 


joined 


Ad'di son 


seizes 


ex'e cutes 


in'no cence 


1 fount ain 



Lesson 170. 

[Some miscellaneous adjectives for comparison.] 



fold 


se'ri ous 


Bul'try 


prompt 


silly 


plac'id 


misty 


slight 


hardy 


ab siird' 


foggy 


stanch 


ea ger 


mud'dy 


drear y 


lord ly 


petty 


Ught 


speed y 


early 



Lesson 171. 

Will the creek freeze 1 A frieze coat Shoes creak. A 
sheep-cote. Lye is made from ashes. Lie down. Don't 
lie. Make the lesson plain. Plane the board. A waste of 
money. A long waist He brews beer. A bier for the 
dead. Did you bruise your toe? Eat the leek. The pipes 
leak. Coarse cloth. The course of the stream. 
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Lesson 172. 

Pussy had been banished from the premises in disgrace. 
Although nothing could be more strictly decorous than hei 
behavior, yet Tabby was pronounced by the governess to 
be a corrupter of the children's manners, and to disturb 
that silence and absorption during their meals to which well' 
bred young people should be trained. 

pus'sy noth'ing pro nounced' silence 

ban ished strict ly goVem ess ab sSrp'tion 

prem is es de co'rous cor rupt'er meals 

dis grace' be hav ior chil'dren's well-bred 

al though TabTby dis turb' trained 

Lesson 173. 

[Adjectives in ous ; nouns in us.] 

te'di ous gen'er ous cen'sus con'scious 

stu di ous du bi ous cau cus spa cious 

du te ous nox ious cac tus griev ous 

pr8 cious cau tious gen ius hid e ous 

gor geoiis mon strous cir cus friv o Ious 

Lesson 174. 

[Nouns ending in -ful are self-^lefining; so also are compound ad- 
jectives having -fuU prefixed. Adjectives ending in -ful denote full 
of. Observe that one 1 is omitted from fuU in the sufllx.] 

(nouns.) (adjectives.) 

pain'ful full-grown fright'ful plen'ti ful 

cup ful full-blown sloth ful de ceit'fal 

hand ful full-orbed boast ful e vent ful 

jug ful fuU-la'den «^rath ful waste'fal 

pail ful full-winged need ful help ful 

[The nouns in the first colxmm are made plural by adding b to the 
last syllable.} 
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Lesson 175. 

Amanda has a roguish face, dimpled and healthful, with 
the color mantling in her cheeks, — the very picture of good- 
humor and blooming beauty. These, coupled with her 
gentle and timid bearing, produce a pleasing impression. 
She is a winning, happy, amiable companion. 

Cheerfulness and content are great beautifiers, and are 

famous preservers of youthful looks, depend upon it. 

Dickens, 



A TTian^da 


cheeks 


pro duce' 


cheer'ful ness 


rogw'ish 


bloom'ing 


im press'ion 


con tent' 


dim pled 


coup led 


win'ning 


beou'ti fi ers 


health f ul 


timid 


a'mi a ble 


fa moiis 


mant ling 


bear ing 


com pan'ion 


pre serv'ers 



Lesson 176. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

(cardinal.) (ordinal.) 

elev'en forty-two' sixth sixty-seventh' 

twelve fifty-six ninth eight Imn dredth 

thir'teen sev en ty-three eighth for ty-ninth 

fif teen eight y-four twelfth twen ty-first 

thirty-seVen ninety-eight fifteenth' seventy-fourth 



Lesson 177. 

He bought a quire of music-paper for the choir* Lessen 
the length of the lesson. Did you jam your thumb? A 
door- jamb. IMy cousin has done the deed. Cozen, to cheat. 
A dnn cow. The surf of the sea. A serf is a slave. Do 
you know aught of him? Daniel ought to go. Wait for 
the wagon. A great weight of snow. The maiden is faint 
A feint is a pretense. 
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Lesson 178. 

[Write the following lesson entire, giving special attention to 
punctuation.] 

Hiram had enthroned our two-year-old Herbert in the big 
rocking-chair, with a huge paper crown on his head, and a 
poker for a scepter. Amy and Molly, in soldier-caps, stood 
on each side of the throne as guards, but were obliged to 
dodge the scepter, which the young king wtelded vigorously. 
Levi was rigged out in uniform, and was bringing an offender 
before the king. This was Tommy, the black kitten, who 
seemed very unwilling to come. Tommy knew by experience 
the tender mercies of his majesty. 



(PRESENT.) 

watch'ing 
thirst ing 
dread ing 
dou6t ing 
e lop'iug 



Lesson 179. 

Participles. 



(past.) 
watched 
thirst'ed 
dread ed 
dou Jt ed 
e loped' 



(pRESEirr.) 
a dopt'ing 
in vit ing 
ap pear ing 
ad VIS ing 
re fer ring 



(PAST.) 

a dopt'ed 
invited 
ap peared' 
ad vised 
re ferred 



Lesson 180. 

HuLB I. FOR Spelling. — Final e is dropped when a syllable 
begHning with a vowel is added. 



edg'ing 
cruig ing 
teas ing 
soothed 
paused 



ston'y 
blu ish 
jing ling 
pierc ing 
owing 



de sir'ous 
en nolbled 
re ver ing 
seiz'ing 
res cu ing 



judg'ing 
fa tigw'ing 
por'ous 
forg ing 
styl ish 



N.B. — See also other illustrations of the above rule in Lessons 7(1 
aud 179, and exceptions in Lesson 327. 
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Lesson 181. 

To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting. 

Edmund Burke. 

Maxim for mankind in general : Mind your own business. 

From rough outsides, serene and gentle influences often 
proceed. — Dickens. 

The foolish and wicked habit of profane swearing is a 
vice so mean and low, that every person of sense and char- 
acter detests and despises it. — George Washington. 



without' 


Burke 


se vene' 


swear'ing 


re flecf ing 


max'im 


iu'flu ences 


ehar'ac ter 


eat'ing 


man kind' 


pro ceed' 


detests' 


digesting 


bus'i ness ^ 


prac'tice 


de spis es 


Ed'mund 


outsides 


pro fane' 


Wash'ing ton 




Lesson 182. 






A Few Hard Words. 




o'val 


sol'eniw 


ex eel' 


pre vail' 


loyal 


solace 


ex ceed 


Chris'tian 


tinsel 


fatal 


in stead 


In'di an 


casde 


so cial 


ma chine 


toilet 


wel fare 


til lage 


shgr'iff 


fairy 



Lesson 183. 

RuLB II. FOB Spelling. —Words of one syllable, ending in f, 1, 
or 9, preceded by a single vowel, generally double the final letter, 

(exceptions.) 

staff cross knoll 

puff dross scroll 

snuff chess droll 

gruff gross shrill 

chaff swell stroll 



clef 

yes 

gas 

thus 

was 



Note. — When b is used to form the possessive case or the plurals 
of nouns or the third person singular of a verb, the final letter is not 
doubled. 

1 blz^nefl. 
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Lesson 184. 

A bitter storm of sleet rattled on the trembling .windows. 
Sign-boards, shaken past endurance in their creaking f rames; 
fell, crashing, on the pavement. Old, tottering chimneys 
reeled and staggered in the blast ; and many a steeple rocked 
again, as though the earth were troubled. — Dickens, 



. bit'ter 


shak'en 


pave'ment 


TTia'ny 


sleet 


en dur'ance 


tot ter ing 


stee pie 


rat tied 


creak'ing 


chim neys 


rocked 


trem bling 


frames 


reeled 


though 


sign-boards 


crash ing 


stag gered 


troub led 


• 


Lesson 185. 

Synonyms. 




ex pen'sive 


cSst'ly 


cha'ry 


care'ful 


vi'o lent 


f u ri ous 


di8 creet' 


pru dent 


un dawnt'ed 


fear less 


dif fuse 


wordy 


beast'ly 


bru tal 


he ro'ic 


val iant 


death less 


un dy'ing 


pre'vi ous 


for mer 



Jewels are costly: traveling is eoapenaive, A furious 
wind is very violent. The undaunted spirit is awed by noth- 
ing; to be hold is to be constantly /eaWess; the intrepid man 
will face danger with composure. Artful persons deceive 
others : we usually delude ourselves. Foregoing divA previous 
refer to what happens before ; former and prior to what 
exists before. 





Lesson 186. 




Men of Various Occupations. 


mer'chant 


flo'rist 


a'gent 


spin 'ner 


coll ier 


team ster 


mar i ner 


paver 


mason 


weav er 


gar den er 


malt ster 

•• 


car pen ter 


brew er 


ho sier 


dis till'er 


black smith 


whal er 


la bor er 


im port er 
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Lesson 187. 

She was a staid little woman, a wise housekeeper, and a 
busy, quiet, pleasant lady ; bearing with our humors, and 
anticipating our wishes, and always ready to forget her own. 

Dickens. 

She had eyes that beamed with a clear, calm, honest, 
patient radiance, claiming kindred with that light Heaven 
brought into being, — eyes that were gleaming with hope so 
buoyant, vigorous, and bright. — Dickens, 

staid antic'ipatiiig beamed kin'dred 

housekeeper w^ish'es Aon'est Heaven 

la'dy ready patient gleaming 

bearing forgef ra'diance bwoyant 

humors Dick'ens claiming vig'orous 

Lesson 188. 
Capital Letters. 

Capital letters must begin (1) the chief words in titles and 
headings; as, ''School Studies in Words." (2) The first 
word of every distinct sentence ; as, " Toadstools are poison- 
ous mushrooms/' (3) A direct quotation; as, *' Wisdom and 
truth, the offspring of the sky, are immortal; while cunning 
and -deception, the meteors of the earth, after glittering for 
a moment, must pass away." 

(Continued on next page.) 

Lesson 189. 

A Black List. 

loafer spend'thrift roblber vag'abond 

rowdy sluggard gambler slanderer 

braggart gossip swindler libel er 

glutton liar drunkard murderer 

miser thief ruffian pirate 
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Lesson 190. 

Rufus and Eugene live with their parents in a delightful 
home in the country. In style, the house is of the finest 
Gothic ; in color, a neutral or grayish drab. Within, all is 
roomy and elegant. It was planned, not only to gratify the 
taste, but also to promote the comfort and convenience of 
its inmates, rather than for gaudy effect and foolish display. 

Ru'fus col'or el'egant in'mates 

Eugene' neutral ^ planned rather 

delight'ful grayish gratify gaudy 

fin'est within' promote' effect' 

GSthic room'y com'fort display 

Lesson 191. 

Capital Letters. 

(Continued from previous page. ) 

(4) The first word of every line of poetry ; as, — 

^^Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world.'* 

• (5) All proper nouns ; as, Josiah, Edith, fihine, CatskiU, 
Naples, Ireland, Italy, President Lincoln, Aunt Laura. 

(Concluded on next page.) 

Lesson 192. 

From attic to basement, all matters of detail have received 
the closest attention: even every closet and cnpboard has 
been arranged with its special object and use constantly in 
view. But the library is the room that comes nearest to 
perfection. It is simply a paradise, — the whole a perfect 
harmony, both in form and coloring, in design and ezecntion. 
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Liesson 193. 

From decorated ceiling to inlaid floor, each part seems 
fitted to the other : each article of furniture seems adapted 
to its place. Its cornice, frieze, chandelier, mantel, grate, 
sofa, table, writing-desk, doors, trimmings, moldings, book- 
cases, cabinets, ornaments, easel, paintings, chairs, rugs, — 
all are beautiful and suitable. 

dec'o ra ted cor'nice writ'ing-desk or'na ments 

{Otling frieze trimmings easel 

inlaid' chandelier^ moldings paintings 

for'niture grate book-cases chairs 

adapt'ed so'fa cabinets suitable 

Lesson 194. 

Capital Letters. 

(Concluded from preceding page.) 

(6) All proper adjectives; as, Orecian, American, Irish, 
Tnrkishy Swiss, Eossian, Oerman, Japanese. 

(7) Words of special importance may be so distingaished. 

(8) All names of the Deity; as. Almighty, Supreme Being. 

(9) Words personified ; as, ^ ' Confusion heard His voice. " 

(10) ThewordsIandO;as, ''I cried unto thee, O Lord!'' 



Lesson 195. 

Here it is a privilege to tarry hour by hour in delightful 
communion with the greatest and best of all ages ; to revel 
in the society of books, from whose pages >^ great souls look 
down in all their grandeur, undimmed by the faults and 
follies of earthly existence, consecrated by time." Books 
of reference, science, art, poetry, fiction, travel, and ad- 
venture, general literature, secular and religious, — what a 
wealth is here! 

rWrite the entire lesson.! 
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Lesson 196. 

In front of the house, a verdant lawn, thickened and im- 
proved by frequent clippings and watering, slants gradually 
towards the highway. A few ornamental trees are scattered 
here and there, at random ; and between them are elegant 
vases filled with showy flowers, ivy, myrtle, and other 
drooping vines. 



ver'dant 


clip'pings 


high'way 


vas'es 


lawn 


wa ter ing 


or na ment'al 


showy 


thick ened 


slants 


scat'tered 


ivy 


im proved' 


grad'u al ly 


ran dom 


myr tie 


fre'quent 


tow'ards 


el e gant 


droop ing 




Lesson 197. 






Review and Test Words. 




chalk 


ty'rant 


falseTioods 


skew er 


realm 


sSr aph 


jour neys 


mattress 


switch 


puppy 


. freckle 


u ten'sil 


niche 


sent tie 


war ble 

• • 


tattoo' 


z^;rought 


mor sel 


jog gle 


drought 




Lesson 198. 





On one side of the main entrance, and directly in front 
of the piazza, are clustered masses of brilliant flowers, — 
crocuses, tulips, pansies, verbenas, geraniums, petunias, 
roses, tuberoses, primroses, phloxes, pinks, asters, carna- 
tions, and poppies ; while farther to the right are flowering 
shrubs, — lilacs, clematis, woodbine, and syringas. 



directly 


ge ra'ni ums' 


as ters 


shrubs 


pi az'za 


pe tu'ni as 


car na'tions 


lilacs 


clus'tered 


tube'ro ses 


pop'pies 


clem'a tis 


cro cus es 


prim ro ses 


far ther 


wood bine 


ver be'nas 


phloxes 


flow er ing 


sy rin gas 
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Lesson 199. 

In the center a splendid fountain, supplied from a never- 
failing spring on the hillside, is in constant flow. Here, in 
the early morning, come the bobolink and chipping-bird 
from the meadow, the swallow from the eaves of the barn, 
the oriole from the orchard, the wren and the cat-bird from 
the garden. Here they bathe in its lunpid waters, and from 
each swelling throat pours forth a flood of melody. 



splen'did 


con'stant 


eaves 


bathe 


fount ain 


bob link 


o'ri ole 


lim'pid 


sup plied 


chip ping-bird or chard 


swell ing 


nev er-fail 


ing mead ow 


tvren 


joy ous 


hillside 


swal low 


cat-bird 


mel dy 




Lesson 200. 






Review and Test WordH. 




bua'tle 


bur'glar 


rat' fling 


vel'vet 


limit 


re cruit' (oo) 


prai rie 


spir it 


hearse 


rublbiish 


civil 


car ried 


divine' 


dig mal 


quo tient 


victim 


frigfid 


festal 


wealthy 


taught 



Lesson 201. 

Behind the house is the vegetable garden, where, under 
the most generous culture, are growing in regular rows or 
beds, pease, beans, beets, turnips, carrots, radishes, onions, 
parsnips, cabbages, potatoes, tomatoes, parsley, celery, 
spinach, squashes, cucumbers, pumpkins, melons. 



gen'er ous 


beets 


pars'nips 


cel'e ry 


cul ture 


tur'nips 


cab ba ges 


spin'ach^ 


regular 


car rots 


po ta'toes 


squash es 


pease 


rad ish es 


to ma toes 


cu cum bers 


beans 


on ions 


parsley 


pump kins 



•pin'ej. 
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Lesson 202. 

In the borders near the fence are rhubarb, horse-radish, 
caraway, fennel, mustard, and sage, but no burdock, pig- 
weed, or purslane. The soil has become extremely fertile 
from generous supplies of guano, phosphate, and other 
manures, and made soft by frequent spading, hoeing, and 
raking. 



bor'ders mus'tard 

rAu'barb sage 

horse-rad ish bur dock 

car'a way pig weed 

fennel purslane 



be come' phos'phate 

ex tremely ma nures' 

fer'ttle . spad'ing 

sup plies' hoe ing 

gua'no raking 



Lesson 203. 

Rule III. for Spelling. — Monosyllahles that do not end in 
i, I, or B, do not generally double the final letter. 

(exceptions.) 
scan cram chin bunn 

slur scud tc^rap odd 

knoh scrub scum buzz 

^at scar bran err 

throb blur kASn ebb 



Lesson 204, 

An extensive orchard is plentifully stocked with the 
choicest varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, 
quinces, peaches, and nectarines, each of which more than 
rivals the orange, lemon, banana, bi*ead-fruit, fig, date, 
prune, and olive of warmer climates. 



ex ten'sive 
plen'ti ful ly 
stocked 
choic est 
va ri'e ties 



ap'ples 
pears 
peach es 
cher ries 
a'pri cots 



quinc'es date 

nee tar mes prune 

ri vals ol'ive 

ba na'na warm er 

bread-fruit cli mates 
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Ijesson 205. 

Here also in great abundance are currants, blackberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, and gooseberries, besides an arbor 
for grape-vines, on wliich in their season are black, shining, 
spicy, pulpy grapes. Here the birds congregate at the time 
of the ripened fruit, eager to secure their share of the lus- 
cious, juicy berries, or the delicious, acid cherries. 

abun'dance besides' spi'cy secure' 

black'ber ries ar'bor pulp y lus'dous 

rSsp berries grape-vines congregate juicy 

sea son ri pened de It'cious 

shin ing ea ger a9'id 



straw ber ries 
googe ber ries 



Lon'don 

Paris 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Glasgoti^ 



Lesson 206. 
Foreign Cities. 



Dublin 
Bel fast 
Brus sels 
Ant werp 
Lyons 



Mad'rid 
Li§ bon 
Berlin 
Ham burg 
Dreg den 



Co \ogne' 
Vien'na 
Ge ne'va 
Gen'o a 
Hagt^ 



Lesson 207. 

At the junction of two roads near by is a cosy little 
school-house, half hidden by shady trees and climbing vines. 
It is surrounded by a charming green, where at recess the 
children engage in innocent pastime. But they gladly and 
instantly obey the first i)eal of the bell, calling to renewed 
study and recitation. 



junc'tion 


school-house 


in'no cent 


peal 


cogy 


sur round'ed 


pas'tiiue 


call'ing 


climb'ing 


charm'ing 


glad ly 


re newed' 


hidden 


re cess' 


in stant ly 


stud'y 


shady 


^n gagQ 


obey' 


re9 i ta'tion 
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Lesson 208. 

In the distance is a high mountain, displaying in bold 
relief steep cliffs composed of ragged rocks of massive 
dimensions. Near the summit is a dense forest of pine, fir, 
spruce, cedar, and hemlock ; and at the base, groves of 
ash, maple, birch, beech, walnut, chestnut, hickory, poplar, 
linden, and larch. 



dis'tance 


rag'ged ce'dar 


chest'nut 


moun tain 


mas sive hem lock hick o ry 


dis play'ing dX men'sions ma pie 


pop lar 


re lief 


sum'mit beech 


lin den 


com posed 


f S/est wal nut 

• 

Lesson 209. 


larch 


« 


Words Often Mispronounced. 


taunt 


snout plas'ter 


san'guYne 


bomb 


soot raft er 


S6ck el 


aunt 


tour cas ket 

•• 


re cruit' (oo) 


qua?m 


won't sur pass' 


treble 


stone 


nas'ty slan'der 
Lesson 210. 


qui nine' 



These are fringed upon the extreme outskirts with stately 
elms and wide-spreading oaks ; while here and there appears 
the red-fruited sumach, or mountain-ash, the broad-leaved 
dogwood, or the bushy hazel. Near by, on either side of 
the turnpike, are fine specimens of the locust, butternut, 
and sycamore. 

fringed wide-spread'ing broad-leaved turn'pike 

ex treme' ap pears' dogVood spec'i mens 

out'skirts red-fruit ed bush y lo cust 

stately . su'maehs hazel butternut 

oaks mountain-ash either sycamore 
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Lesson 211. 

Across the road are rich, rolling fields of grain. There 
are also meadows and pastures covered with grass and 
clover, and sprinkled with daisies, violets, buttercups, cow- 
slips, and other wild-flowers. A clear streamlet of bright, 
sparkling water ripples through the glade beyond, passing 
beneath the rustic bridge to the crystal lake close by. 



a cr&s' 


clo'ver 


wild-flow ers 


be y5nd' 


roU'ing 


sprink led 


streamlet 


pass'ing 


fields 


dai sies 


spark ling 


be neatb 


pas tures 


but ter cups 


rip pies 


rus'tic 


COY ered 


cow slips 


glade 


crys tal 




Lesson 212. 





Words containing^ a Diphthong:. 

[A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable.] 



croak 


is'sue 


stealth 


sieve 


hoarse 


praf rfe 


• spread 


earthly 


skein 


cow ard 


cleanse 


au burn 


dough 


mis chief 


clSanly 


cau tious 


chief 


shroud 


stead fast 


al ien 



Cowards die many times before their deaths. — Shakspeare. 



Lesson 213. 

Here, noiselessly peeping through the willows that grow 
apon the margin, you may frequently discern in its clear, 
liquid depths, fishes of various kinds, such as the trout, 
perch, and dace. A light birch-bark canoe moored among 
the water-lilies near the outlet, and two graceful swans float- 
ing lazily upon the surface, complete the charming picture* 
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Lesson 214. 

[Write every word of this lesson.] 

Never was such a clear, twinkling, honest, merry, happy 
eye as his, with such a pleasant smile playing about his 
mouth, and such a comical expression of mingled shyness, 
simplicity, kind-heartedness, and good-humor lighting up 
his jolly face. He was a handsome, steady, manly, inde- 
pendent youth. Good fellow ! manly fellow ! And he was 
so modest too. Thei*e was no self-assertion in him. He 
was simply and stanchly true to his duty. 

Lesson 215. 
Words containingr a Triphthong. 

[A triphthong is a union of three vowels in one syllable.] 



Siwe 

•• 


quoit 


viewless 


con ta'gious 


K^u 


«y«'lid 


pur lien 


beau'te ous 


beau (bo) 


re view' (ii) 


cau tioiis 


de li'cious 


bttoy'ant 


quaznt 


frac tious 


cour a geous 


heau ty 


nox'ious 


anx ious 


con ten tious 



Lesson 216. 
Synonjnns. 

When one who is skillful has had long practice, he becomes 
vsxpert: one who is expert and agUe is dexterous or adroit 
V copioTis stream ; an ample supply ; a plenteous harvest. 
The dubious is opposed to the positive; the uncertain to the 
definite. A stubborn man is obstinate because of his will ; 
a headstrong man because of his judgment. An irksome 
task ; a tedious speech ; wearisome nights. 

fra'graiit baZm'y perverse' way'ward 

a droit' skill ful du'bi ous un cer'tain 

in com plete' im per'fect ob sti nate stub'bom 

co'pi ous plen'te ous Irk some te'di ous 

ra di ant daz zling at tenf ive heed ful 
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Lesson 217. 

Charity — gently to hear, kindly to judge. — Skakspeare, 

There is no room in the universe for the least contempt or 
pride, but only for a gentle and reverent heart. — Martineau. 

Keal glory springs from the silent conquest of ourselves. 

Thomson. 

Never does the human soul appear so strong as when it 
foregoes revenge, and dares to foi^ive an injury. -^— Chapin, 



char'i ty 


u'ni verse silent 


soul 


gen tly 


contempt' conquest 


fore goes' 


kind ly 


rev'er ent our selves' 


' re venge 


judge 


real Thom'son 


for give 


Shaks peare glo ry hu man 


in> ry 




Liesson 2ia 






A Few >iaine8 of Men. 




Ad'am 


Am'a sa Den'nis 


E li'sha 


Aaron 


A mos Eg bert 


E'noeh 


Abel 


Andrew Eli 


Ezra 


Abner 


A sa E li'as 


Gil bert 


Allen 


Cyrus Elihu 


Hu'bert 



Lesson 219. 

Simple Words. 

[A simple word is one that is not composed of other words.] 



pit'tance 


angler 


snuffers 


om'ni bus 


tun nel 


pulse 


pre^'i pice 


in ten'tion 


skit tish 


Aerb age 


at tire^ 


pre ten sion 


tAr get 


stir rup 


band'age 


vis'ion 


nibbling 


chow der 


Cray on 


era vat' 
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liesson 220. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 

two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond ibinutes. 

No reward is offered, for they are gone for ever. — Horace 
Mann, 

There is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and 
sincere earnestness. — Dickens, 

Energy and determination have done wonders many a 
time. — Dickens. 



ySs'ter day 


six^ty 


for ev'er 


sin cere' 


some'where 


di'a mond 


H8r'ace 


ear' 


nest ness 


sun rise 


min utes ^ 


sub'sti tute 


en er gy 


sunset 


re ward' 


thor ouffh 


de ter min action 


Aours 


8ffered 


ar dent 


won'ders 




Lesson 221. 








A Few Names of Women. 




Ag'nes 


Celia 


El'sie 




Flo'ra 


Al mi'ra 


D8r cas 


Em i ly 




Hes ter 


A'my 


Edith 


EstAer 




Hul dah 


Aung 


E li'za 


JEn nice 




Ida 


Betsey 


Ellen 


Eva 




Ig a bel 



Lesson 222. 

Compound Words. 

[A compound word is composed of two or more simple words.] 

watch'raan glass-house ink'stand watch-fire 



book store 
stair ease 
tomJ stone 
viae yard 



fire-proof 
snow-flake 
at^^e-struck 
rain-clouds 



play mates 
car ry all 
grist mill 
knee-high 



silk-worm 
sea-coast 
f&zVy-land 
prun ing-inife 



1ioIq^. 
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Lesson 223. 

Nothing is denied to well-directed labor : nothing is ever 
to be attained without it. — Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Firmness, both in sufferance and exertion, is a character 
which I would wish to possess. I have always despised the 
whining yelp of complaint, and the cowardly, feeble resolve. 

Robert Burns, 

Vices are sometimes only virtues carried to excess. 

Dickens, 



de nied' 


suffer ance 


yelp 


Burns 


well-di rect'ed 


ex e/tion 


com plaint' 


vi'ces 


at tained' 


pos sess' 


cow'ard ly 


some times 


Josh'u a 


de spised 


fee ble 


car ried 


firm ness 


whii/iug 


re §olve' 


ex cess' 




Lesson 224. 





Rule rV. FOB Spelling. — Monosyllables ending in a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowely double the final letter when 
a svffix is added beginning loith a vowel. Note. — Where two or more 
vowels precede the final letter, or when the word ends in more than 
one consonant, it is not doubled, (See also Lessons 70, 263, and 290.) 



wit'ty 
plan ning 
tugged^ 
strap ping 
stemmed 



knobT)y 
drum ming 
strut ting 
lag ging 
dun ning 



dei^ed 
daub ing 
wield ing 
whirled 
goad ed 



crowning 
cheap en 
deSt or 
suit ed 
thatched 



Lesson 225. 

Baise the flag. Bays of the sun. Baza, to demolisL A 
glass viaL A bass-vioL A currant-bush. The parcel is in 
the current Alter the awning. Altar, a place of worship. 
A clownish bow. The bough of a tree. Do you hear Caleb 
moan? Gertrude smelled the new-mown hay. 
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liesson 226. 

He was a handeM>me, well-made, powerful young fellow, 
civil and obliging ; with eyes that sparkled like the red-hot 
droppings from a fnmaoe-fire ; black hair that curled about 
his swarthy temples rarely; a man of vigor, ability, and 
resolntiony charitable and open-hearted. His manner was 
plain, unaffected, and sincere. 



Lesson 227. 

Different Varieties of I>ogs. 

gret/hovLud St. Ber'nard re triev'er ter'ri er 

mas tiff Es'qui mau ^ mon'grel poo'dle 

blood hound New found land point er Skye 

stag hound En'glish-pug ^ set ter Spitz 

bull dog span iel c81 lie Trish-hound 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. — Goldsmith. 

Lesson 228. 

[Put the right word m the blank spaces below.] 

Re bec'ca sal'ad poul'tice wristlets 

trouble some ar'ter ies o giers shep Aerd 

stu pe fy rain bow veins dumJ 

a sylums in flamed' or phans caus es 

mulleins bri'ers prai rie found lings 

Did the opium him? The will pasture his 

sheep on the . Put a on his finger. 

has knitted me some . We build for the blind, 

deaf, , insane, and . Will you have some lobster 

? Blood-vessels are either or . grow 

in moist places. and are weeds. What gives 

the color to the ? 
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Lesson 229. 

What do you suppose the children in Brazil are doing 
daring the Christmas holidays? While you are skating, 
coasting, sleigh-riding, or snow-balling, they are perhaps 
frolicking under leafy trees, or enjoying the luscious tropi- 
cal fruits ; while, fanned by gentle zephyrs, they listen 
enchanted to the melody of numberless songsters that perch 
among the branches. 

sup pose' sleigh-rid ing lus'cious en chanf ed 

snow-balling tropical mel'ody 

frol'ick ing fanned niim ber less 

leaf y zeph yrs song sters 

enjoy'ing listen perch 



Bra zil ^ 
hol'i days 
skat ing 
coasting 



Lesson 230. 

[The suffix -en denotes to makej in verbs, and made off in adjec- 
tives: as, widen, to moike wide; oaken, made q^oak.] 

brighfen wool'en sharp'^n dead'en 



rough en 
gladden 
tough en 
loos en 



wheat en 
hemp en 
oaten 
wood en 



broad en 
length en 
deep en 
ripen 



whit en 
thick en 
fat ten 
shorten 



Lesson 231. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 
Almost any animal in creation that pretends to run can 
outstrip the average boy. Even the little terrier is decidedly 
fleeter than the tallest urchin. A hound will go three hun- 
dred and fifty miles in forty-eight hours, without an interval 
for eating or sleeping. If boys would be more proficient in 
running, let them breathe through the nose. All experienced 
trainers of men for racing and rowing and all other athletic 
contests, understand this, and teach their pupils accordingly. 

1 BrS zeeV, 
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Lesson 232. 

Rennet is prepared from the stomach of a calf. It is 
first salted and dried. If then a small portion is soaked 
in water, and a little of the liquid put into milk, it will 
separate it into curds and whey. The curds, when pressed, 
become cheese. Cream, when properly churned, changes 
into butter and buttermilk. After working and salting the 
butter, it is packed in jars, tubs, or firkins. 



ren'net 


por'tion 


whey 


but'ter milk 


pre pared' 


soaked 


pressed 


work ing 


stom'a-eh 


liquid 


prop'er ly 


packed 


salted 


sep a rate 


churned 


jars 


dried 


curds 


changed 


firkins 



Lesson 233. 

Words that have One or More Silent Letters. 

[In this lesson aU silent letters are Italicized.] 



blackTx)ard 


at^ry' 


dhvWten lei'gure 


as^A ma 

a. 


re hearse 


pshsiW ioe man 


dun geon 


lime'kilw 


as si^' gAost 


depoi 


re douJt 


paqwe (q.— t) tt^rithe 


re ceipt' 


ga zSt^ 


rai'ment ^ash 




Lesson 234. 



Synonyms. 

Bansack every corner; rummage for old books. To 
fatigue is to exhaust one's powers ; to weary is to wear out 
one's strength. God forgives as a father, He pardons as a 
judge. To consecrate is to devote or dedicate by a religious 
observance. Pain, pang, agony, and anguish rise in mean- 
ing. The balance is the difference between the two sides of 
an account. Disgust, loathing, and nausea rise in meaning. 
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Lesson 235. 

On the motionless branches of some trees, autumn berries 
hang, like clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled orchards 
where the fruits were jewels. — Dickens. 

Affection, mature affection, — homage, devotion, — does 
not easily express itself. It is modest and retiring, it lies 
in ambush, it waits and waits. — Dickens, 

Try not to associate bodily defects with mental, except 
for a solid reason. — Dickens, 

mo'tionless fatled devo'tion bod'ily 

branch'es jewels express defects' 

autumn affec'tion itself men'tal 

clusters mature' am^bush except' 

c9ral hom'age asso'ciate^ rea'sou 



Lesson 236. 
Abbreviations. 

Sun'day Sun. Fri'day Fri. 

Mon day Mon. Sat ur day Sat. 

Tues day Tues. The present month inst. 

Wedn^g day Wed. The last month ult. 

Thurs day Thurs. The next month prox. 

Lesson 237. 

[The suffix -ly in adyerbs denotes manner. Change adjectiyes in 
the last column to adyerbs by this termination. Define all words.] 

exactly sot'tishly e'venly proud 

ab rupt ly cheer i ly cun ning ly coarse 

mo rose ly guilt i ly dig mal ly stern 

skill'f ul ly heed f ul ly shrewd ly (oo) near 

heart i ly pen sive ly sparse ly trite 

*MM>'shXat«. 
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Lesson 238. 

Most men call fretting a minor fault, a foible, and not a 
vice ; but there is no vice, except drunkenness, which can so 
utterly destroy the peace, the happiness, of a home. — Mrs, 
H, F. Jackson. 

There is no happiness in life, there is no misery, like 
that growing out of the dispositions which conseci-ate or 
desecrate a home. — Chapin. 

Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully, and let the 
sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright 
alike, like the sunshine of the Almightj'. — James F. Clarke. 

fret'ting ut'ter ly gay^y 

mi nor de stroy' cheer f ul ly 

f oi ble hap'pi jiess sun shine 



ex cepf Jack son 

drimk'en ness self-de ni'als 



glad ness 
Al might'y 



migery 
growing 
dis po gi'tions 
con'se crate 
des e crate 



Ijesson 239. 

Saw the board. He bored with an anger. Angnr, a 
prophet. The fonrfh number. Go forth. He hoes the 
com. Hose, stockings. The light shone. He has shown me 
the way. Weigh the baby. We sing by rote. Who wrote 
the letter? He told the sexton. The sexton tolled the bell. 
Pour the water. Pore of the skin. Four cents. Fore, 
before. 





Lesson 240. 






Review and Test Words. 


health 


es'sence 


faw'cet 

• • • 


car'riage 


mea'sjes 


heark en 


doub le 


col umw 


aloes 


e rase' 


edg ing 


volume (yuin) 


vulgar 


rigfid 


a byss' 


po rous 


vil lage 


chasm 


bu'reau (to) 


cho rus 
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Lesson 241. 

These are some of the fabrics manufactured from col 
ton : muslin, — bleached and unbleached, — drilling, shirt 
mg, sheeting, jean, cambric, jaconet, chintz, cotton-flannel, 
caUco, organdie, gingham, mull, lawn, sUesia, cretonne. 



fab'rics 


driiring 


jae'o net 


gingTiam 


manufac'tured 


shirt ing 


chintz 


mull 


muglin 


sheet ing 


flan nel 


lawn 


bleached 


jean 


cal i CO 


si le'sia 


un bleached 


cam brie 


or'gan die 


cre't5nw€ 




Lesson 


242. 





The following are a few of the many articles used for 
dress-trimmings : gimps, fringes, tassels, ribbons, cord, 
braid; embroidery, spangles, beads, — either colored or 
transparent, — bugles, buttons of metal, wood, gutta-percha, 
horn, porcelain, pearl, glass, silk, velvet, paper, ivory, cel- 
luloid. 



gimps 


braid 


trans p8/ent 


pSr'ce lain 


fring es 


em broid'e ly 


bungles 


pearl 


tSssels 


span'gles 


but tons 


vel vet 


rib bons 


beads 


metal 


ivory 


cord 


col ored 


gut ta-per cha 


eel lu loid 



Lesson 243. 
Corresponding Masculine and Feminine Nouns. 



(MAS.) 


(FEM.) 


(MAS.) 


(FEM.) 


bach'e lor 


maid 


em'per or 


em'press 


beau 


belle 


hero 


her ine 


duke 


duch'ess 


friar 


nun 


neph ew 


niece 


Jul i us 


Julia 


wizard 


witch 


Paul 


Pauline' 
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Lesson 244. 

He was a docile boy, of fair abilities, but sensitive and 
shy. His complexion was fair, his visage beaming, his 
general expression extremely agreeable. He had what are 
generally called laugliing eyes, and, when serious, rather 
steady than severe. His manner was remarkable for its 
quiet expression of equality of temper. Treachery never 
comes natural to such a youth. 



doc'ile 

• 


vig'age gen'er al ly 


remark'able 


fair 


beam ing laugh ing 


e qual i ty 


a bil'i ties 


ex press'ion se ri ous 


tem'per 


sen'si tive 


ex treme ly stead y 


tr&ich er y 


com plex'ion 


a gree a ble man ner 


nat u ral 




Lesson 245. 


• 




Names of Countries. 




U ni'ted States Pe ru' Nor'way 


Per'si a 


Can'a da 


En'gland ^ Ger ma ny A ra'bi a 


Max i CO 


Scot land Aus tri a 


Chi'na 


Paraguay 


Swe den Rus si a ^ 


Jap an' 


Chni 


Den mark Tur key 
Lesson 246. 

Review ana Test Words. 


E'gypt 


priv'i lege 


na/ra tive a pos'de 


par'tial 


suffrage 


ma riW cres'cent 


shep Aerd 


ve hi cle 


men'tal su i cide 


pre cious 


mental 


threat en im ag'Ine 


breadth 


cour te sy 


sew er rou fine' 

•• 


vigage 


• 


iEn = lD. *R&BhU. 
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Lesson 247. 

How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures; nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven. 

Sonthey. 

Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky : the 
whole celestial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of 
morning light, which came ponring down from above in one 
great ocean of radiance. — Edward Everett 

The rain of April steals upon you coyly, lialf-relnctantly, 
yet lovingly, — like the steps of a bride to the altar. 

Donald G, Mitchell 

Lesson 248. 
Possessive Case. 

The possessive singular of nouns is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and an s to the nominative singular ; as, A lady*s 
album ; my wife's phaeton ; the tortoise's feet ; James's mouse- 
trap; Charles's row-boat 

In the plural, when the nominative ends in s, the posses- 
sive is formed by adding an apostrophe only ; as, The mari- 
ners' exposure to the hurricane ; ladies' cashmere shawls. 

(Continued on p. 108, Lesson 282.) 

Lesson 249. 

Bolder, more bold. Bowlder, lai^e, round stone. A bow 
and arrow. Beau, a fine fellow. The lark soared. A sharp 
sword. An awkward gait, or walk. The garden-gate. The 
nave of the church. Knave, a rogue. Did it break? A 
car-brake. A plate of fruit. Plait the dress. A coal- 
miner. A minor, cannot vote. His palate is inflamed. A 
pallet is a bed. A painter's palette. 
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Lesson 250. 

Annette is a very superior young lady, of remarkable 
attractions, graces, and virtues, — so domestic, busy, joyful, 
and light-hearted ! so faithful, tender, and unspoiled by for- 
tune ! Her home-adorning, self-denying qualities ; her sweet 
temper, so gentle and retiring, yet including so much con- 
stancy and bravery of spirit, is a bright example to us all. 

An nette' do mes'tic home-a dorn'ing in clud'ing 

su pe'ri or joy'ful self-de ny'ing con'stan cy 

qual'i ties at trac'tions light-heart ed brav er y 

grac'es un spoiled tem'per spir it 

virt'ues fort'une re tir'ing ex am'ple 

Lesson 251. 

Abbreviations. 

Com'pa ny Co. Post'script P.S. 

De6t or Dr. Take No tice N.B. 

Cred it Cr. Jus tice of the Peace J.P. 

Gen tie men Messrs. Sur'geon Surg. 

Col lect on De liv e ry C.O.D. Broth ers Bros. 



Lesson 252. 

[The suffixes -ar, -er, -or, and -yer, in nouns, denote the doer, 
masculine or neuter; as, competitor, one who competes; eraser, that 
which erases. Change the verbs in the last column to nouns by the 
addition of -er.] 

li'ar in spect'or beck'on er sketch 

se er sur vey or saw yer bleach 

sail or re tail er beg gar flat'ter 

rhym er chat'ter er pro fess'or . reck on 

gun ner rev el er strag'gler stut ter 
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Lesson 253. 

Aunt Abby resides in a pretty little cottage covered with 
honeysuckles and morning-glories. In front are beds of 
old-fashioned flowers, — gorgeous poppies, great-eyed hoUy- 
hocks, zinnias, daffodils, larkspurs, balsams, saffron, blue- 
bells, monk's-hood, marigolds, and dahlias. 



Ab'by 


TTiorn^ing-glo ries 


ztn'ni as 


blue-bells 


re sides' 


old-fash ioned 


daf fo dils 


monk's-hood 


cot'tage 


gSr'geous 


lark spurs 


mar'i golds 


cov ered 


hon ey suck les 


bal sams 

• • 


dab lias 


pop pies 


great-eyed 


saf fron 


hoi ly hocks 




Lesson 254. 






Synonjrms. 





In a catal(^e, books are classified by subjects : in a store, 
they are arranged for sale. We accomplish an object, effect 
a purpose, execute a project, achieve an enterprise. Assuage 
grief ; allay, mitigate, or soothe suffering. The wind is 
appeased ; the sea is calmed ; the child is pacified, and its 
fears quieted. To ratify or sanction is to confirm or make 
valid the act of another. Irritable persons are easily teased : 
fretful people are easily vexed or taunted. 



• 


Lesson 255. 




Persons of Various Occupations. 


doc'tor 


ed^it or de sign^er 


trav'el er 


law yer 


wnt er areh'i tect 


sci en tist 


preach er 


re port'er as tron'o mer 


8r gan ist 


teach er 


lect'ur er sur vey or 


bank er 


art ist 


re form'er siir'geon 


act or 
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Lesson 256. 

Stephen has immense power of business detail, and throws 
himself into objects with surprising ardor. He is sensible 
without pedantry, and easily accessible. As a writer, his 
descriptions are masterly, his style brilliant, his purpose 
manly, and gallant always. 

"Expression is the dress of thought, and still appears 
more decent as more suitable*" 



Ste'phen 


him self 


ped'ant ry 


pu/pose 


im TTiense' 


ob'jects 


ac cess'i ble 


gal lant 


pow'er 


sur pris^ing 


de scrip tions 


thought 


de tail 


ar'dor 


mas'ter ly 


de cent 


throws 


sen si ble 


style 


suit a ble 




Lesson 257. 





How does a parasol differ from an umbrella? Give an 
example of a canine animal ; of a feline. What is a ham- 
mock, a lattice, a portico? What is a sentinel, a duel, a 
criminal, a lunatic, an orator? Give an example of a biped, 
a quadruped, a domestic animal, a bulb, a tuber, a perfume. 
What is a cannibal, an iceberg, a gl&cier, a baUoon, a tele- 
gram? 



Lesson 258. 

[The suffixes -ion, -sion, -cion« and -tion, in nouns, denote the act 
of J or state of being; as, celebration, the act of celebrating. Let the 
pupil define each word, and add the suffix -ion to each word in the last 
column, making all necessary changes in final letters.] 



ex ten'sion 


dis sec'tion 


e lec'tion 


in flict' 


con ten tion 


com press ion 


pre ven tion 


dis miss 


pro cess ion 


con nee tion 


pre ten sion 


per mit 


CO er cion 


di gest ion 


as cen sion 


pre diet 


de press ion 


dis sen sion 


re flee tion 


sub mit 
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Lesson 259. 

[Let the pupil write every word, and give the proper punctuation.] 

A tranquil summer sunset shone upon the meadows by 
the river-side. Every thing within the view was lovely and 
placid. The rich foliage of the trees, the luxuriant grass 
diversified with wild-fiowers, the little green islands in the 
river, the beds of rushes, the water-lilies floating on the sur- 
face of the stream, were all expressive of rest. Between 
the real landscape and its shadow in the water, there was no 
division ; both were so untroubled and clear, and, while so 
fraught with solemn mystery of life and death, so hopefully 
re-assuring to the gazer's soothed heart, because so tenderly 
and mercifully beautiful. — Dickens. 



Lesson 260. 

Abbreviations. 

[Write each title in one column, giving the abbreviation In a second 



colunm.] 

Gov'er nor Gov. 

Pres i dent Pres. 

Hon or a ble Hon. 

Gen er al Gen. 

Col o nel 1 Col. 



Doc tor of Med'i cine M.D. 

Doc tor of Di vinl ty D.D. 

Rev'er end Rev. 

hieu. ten'ant Lieut 

Ma^jor Maj. 



judge 

po lice'man 

turnTcey 

hang man 

pilot 



Ijesson 261. 

Occupations (by appointment). 

con duct'or cash ier' 
ush'er com mis sion er 



fore'man 
in spect'or 
post man su per in tend'ent ex ec'u tor 



sec re ta ry boat'swain ^ 



sex ton 



^ Ker nel. 



a man u en sis 

s Commonly pronounced bo'aa^ 



trus tee' 
tell'er 
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[Many of the dictation exercise ^ on the next twelve pages have 
been selected from '* Swiss Family Robinson."] 



Lesson 262. 

Towards daybreak I imagined that the tempest was be- 
coming less fierce. With the first glimmerings of daylight 1 
went on deck. The wind was rapidly falling, the sea grow- 
ing calm, and a lovely sunrise flashed its rose-tinted rays 
athwart a clear sky. My wife having hurriedly prepared a 
simple repast, the children partook of it with an excellent 
appetite. 

fu'ri ous sun rise 

glim mer ings flashed 

day light rose-tint ed 

rap id ly rays 

fall ing a thwart' 



tow'ards 
dayT)reak 
im ag'ined 
tem'pest 
be coming 



hur'ried ly 
re past' 
par took' 
ex'cel lent 
ap pe tite 



Lesson 263. 

Note to Rule IV., Lesson 224. — Dissylldblea 
second ayllahle follow the rule for monosyllables, 

re fer'ring re mit'tance ad mit'tance 



pre ferred 
o mit ting 
com mit tee 
be gin ner 



ex pelled 
be set ting 
re cur ring 
re gret ted 



im pel ling 
re pel lent 
per mit ted 
be fit ting 



accented on the 

for got'ten 
de mur rer 
de barred 
ab h5r rence 
al lot ted 



Lesson 264. 

Cast the stone. Caste, rank. The hawk's claws. The 
last clanse of the sentence. Frank, a boy's name. Franc, 
a French coin. A bowl of milk. The boll of a plant. Gnu, 
an animal. I knew he would come. Key to the door. 
Cluay, a wharf. Fire the cannon. Canon, a church law. 
The limb of a tree. To limn is to paint. Signet, a seal. 
Cygnet, a swan. Lock the door. Loch, a lake. 
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Lesson 265. 

Before abandoning the wreck, I provided myself with a 
case of portable soup, a can of biscuits, an iron kettle ; 
also some fish-hooks, knives, axes, and other useful imple- 
ments. We took also some fire-arms, — guns and pistols, — 
with powder and bullets. These we carefully placed on the 
raft that we had constructed for our escape to the desolate 
island near by. 



be fore' 


port'a ble 


knives 


bullets 


a ban don ing 


bis ewits 


im'ple ments 


con struct'ed 


wreck 


iron 


fire-arms 


es cape 


pro vid'ed 


ket tie 


pis tols 


des'o late 


myself 


fish-hooks 


pow der 


isl and 




Lesson 266. 






Review and Test Words, 


» 


i'clcle 


skim'ming 


per suade' 


hou quet' (ka) 


gen ial 


huz za' 


pur loin 


whole'sale 


val iant 


ro sette 


tis'sue 


retail 


zgal ous 


spS'cial 


knick-knack 


wretch 


sneez ing 


whiz zing 


yield ing 


fiend 



Lesson 267. 

Unselfish and noble acts are the most radiant epochs in 
the biography of sools. — Thomas. 

Efforts to be permanently useful must be nniformly joy- 
ous: a spirit all sunshine, graceful from very gladness, 
beautiful because bright. — Carlyle. 

The soul that perpetually overflows with kindness and 
sympathy will always be cheerful. — Godwin. 

There is no dearth of charity in the world in giving, but 
there is comparatively little exercised in thinking and speak- 
ing. — Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Lesson 268. 

As we left the wrecked vessel, we all rowed together : the 
rising tide running inland favored us. Our voyage pro- 
ceeded prosperously. As we neared the barren shore, I 
looked eagerly for a favorable landing-place. At last I fixed 
upon a creek towards which the pigeons were directing their 
course as our advance-guard. 



wrecked 
ves'sel 
rowed 
to geth'er 
rising 



run iiing 
in land 
fa vored 
voy age 
pro ceed'ed 



pros'per ous ly land'ing-place 

neared fixed 

bar'ren pig'eons 

ea ger ly di rectlng 

fa vor a ble ad vance'-gward 



re ceived' 
pay'ment 
name ly 
vol ume 
bal ance 



Lesson 269. 
Abbreviations* 

reed. inch'es in. 

payt. hun dred-weight cwt. 

viz. that is i.e. 

vol. a mount amt. 

bal. the same do. 



Lesson 270. 

In the evening the suddenness with which the darkness 
succeeded the da3iight greatly astonished the children. I 
concluded therefrom, that we were in a region near the 
equator, or, at all events, within the tropics. The night 
was chilly : it was almost impossible to preserve our natural 
warmth. This contrast with the heat of the day confirmed 
me in my opinion concerning our geographical position. 

sud'den ness there from' chill'y con firmed' 



sue ceed'ed 
great'ly 
as ton ished 
con clud ed 



region 
e qua'tor 
e vents' 
trop'ics 



im poss'i ble o pin'ion 

pre serve' con cern'ing 

warmth ge o graph'ic al 

con'trast po si'tion 
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Lesson 271. 

We had hardly reached the palm-grove when a troop of 
monkeys, alarmed at our approach, sprang into the trees, 
from the topmost branches of which they looked down upon 
us in terror, uttering piercing cries, and grimacing hoiTibly. 
I flung some missiles at them, without any intention of strik- 
ing them. At once obeying their natural instinct for imita- 
tion, they began to pick a quantity of cocoa-nuts, which they 
flung down in wild emulation. 



hardly 
reached 
paZm-tree 
mon keys 
a larmed' 



ap proach' 
top'most 
ut ter ing 
pierc'ing 
grimacing 



hor'ri bly 
mis siles 
in ten'tion 
striking 
o bey'ing 



in'stinct 
im i taction 
quan'ti ty 
co'coa-nuts 
emula^tion 



Cu^a 
Java 
Ja maf ca 
Cor'si ca 
Papua 



Lesson 272. 

Islands. 

Bor'ne o Mad a gas car 

Su ma'tra San'ta Barlja ra 

SandVich Man hat'tan 

So ci'e ty Greenland 

New Zealand St. Hel elia 



Stat'en 
Sic i ly 
Hayti 
Ice land 
Ire land 



Lesson 273. 

[Write every word of this lesson.] 

A trainer of wild beasts must possess, in an eminent de- 
gree, courage, patience, and good temper : he must also have 
an aptitude for his occupation, or failure is certain. More- 
over, taming is a process that requires constantly to be 
renewed. Every tiger-king knows that there is imminent 
danger in the presence of these ferocious animals. To 
attempt to manage them only by affection is the sheerest 
nonsense. Neither can they be controlled alone by cruelty 
and severity. 
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Lesson 274, 

After caref ally examining the roots that Ernest had founds 
I said, *' You have made a most valuable discovery, which, 
added to our potato-field, will always preserve us from 
famine. I believe I recognize in these roots those of the 
tapioca plant, from which a species of bread is made called 
cassava. But it is necessary that they should undergo a 
process which shall remove from them certain poisonous 
qualities that the}' contain." 



exammuig 
Er'nest 
val u a ble 
dis cov'er y 
add'ed 



po ta'to-field 
fam'ine 
be lieve' 
rec' og nize 
tap i o'ca 



spe cies 
cas^sa va 
nec'es sa ry 
un der go' 
proc'ess 



re move 
cer'tain 
poi son ous 
qual i ties 
contain' 



Lesson 275. 

[The suffix -ment denotes act off or state of being; as, movement, 
act of moving; lodgment, state of being lodged. Let the pupil define 
each word in the first two columns, and add -ment to all words in the 
last two columns.] 



treatment 
e lope'ment 
a dorn ment 
be gwile ment 
en dear ment 



be stow'ment 
re tire ment 
in duce ment 
dig cern ment 
conferment 



assort' 
amaze 
im peach 
postpone 
engross 



re trench' 
adjourn 
in fringe 
amuse 
agree 



Lesson 276. 



A sere leaf. Seer, a prophet. Cere, to cover with wax. 
Sear, to burn. A lean dog. The fences lean. Lien, a 
mortgage, or claim. A mean act. A gentle mien, or man- 
ner. A piece of bread. Give us peace. Feel the peach. 
The bells peaL Bead the book. Eeed, a plant. Take my 
team. The brooks teem with trout. Mite, a small insect. 
We might go. A dark night Knight, a title. 
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Lesson 277. 

The cavem that we discoveredy being very spacions, we 
divided it into separate apartments by partitions. In the 
room intended for the kitchen we constructed a substantial 
fire-place, connecting it by a chimney with the external 
atmosphere. In the capacious sitting-room, or library, we 
placed the numerous articles that we had collected during 
our sojourn on the island. 



caVern 


par ti'tions 


con nect'ing 


sit'ting-room 


dis cov'ered 


in tend ed 


chim'ney 


nu mer ons 


spa'cious 


kitch'en 


ex ter'nal 


col lect'ed 


dX vid'ed 


sub stan'tia] 


. at'mos phere 


dur'ing 


a part ments 


fire'-place 


ca pa'cious 


80 joum 




Lesson 278. 


• 




A Few Names of Males. 




Ja'cob 


Mi'chael 


ReuTjen 


Sol'o men 


Ja red 


Mo ses 


Silas 


Sim e on 


Jer ome' 


Na than 


Wal ter 

•• 


Law rence 

•• 


Jo'el 


01 i ver 


Tim thy 


Jon'a than 


Mar tin 


Ralph 


The dore 


Ben ja min 




Lesson 279. 





Synonyms* 

A vexationB loss ; an annoying incident ; a petty and irk- 
some occupation ; a difficult and troublesome work ; a trifling 
debt; a trivial (weaker word) affair; a petty (little) con- 
sideration ; a frivolous (without weight) remark ; a futile 
(useless) effort. A transient glance ; a fleeting (stronger 
word) hour. Fertile, capable of bearing ; as, fertile fields. 
FmitfTil fields are full of fruit; a prolific brain. Flexible 
is opposed to firm, pliant to steady, supple to rigid. Good 
nature will make one affable ; fine feeling, courteous- 
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Lesson 280. 

Owing to the industry of our young scholar, Ernest, the 
library soon began to look like a museum. Upon the shelves 
were arranged the books that had belonged to the captain 
and officers of the ship. They consisted of works on natural 
history, illustrated with colored engravings ; treatises on bot- 
any, zoology, etc. To these were added a supply of mathe- 
matical and astronomical instruments and a terrestrial globe. 

ar ranged' his'to ry z6 51'o gy 

be longed il lus'tra ted math e mat'i cal 

cap' tain en grav'ings 

8f fi cers trea'tis es 

con sist'ed bot a ny 



owing 
in dus try 
schol ar 
li hvL ry 
mu sS'um 



as tro nom'i cal 
in'stru ments 
ter res'trl al 



Lesson 281, 
Some Names of Females* 



Ju'dith 


Lil'ly 


Ma'ry 


Phoebe 


Jo an'na 


Lou I'sa 


MSrion 


Polly 


Ju'li et 


Lyd'i a 


Min nie 


Sally 


Jul'ia 


Mar tha 


Mir i am 


So phi'a 


Lilian 


Ma ri'a 


Nancy 


Su'san 



Lesson 282. 
Possessives. 

(Continued from p. 97, Lesson 248.) 

But when the nominative plural does not end in 8, the 
apostrophe and s must be added ; as, The children's gazelle 
was obtained by the consul at Muscat The oxen's thirst was 
terrible. The women's anxiety was intense. 

Promiscuous Exercises. — Those turkeys' feet are every- 
where. Our enemies' resistance. He woke, to hear his sen- 
try's shriek. For his brethren's sake. My father-in-law's 
hat. It is the people's government. This is the pioneer's 
story. 
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Lesson 283. 

When the boa had killed and cnuhed our donkey, he 
swallowed him entire. After his hunger was appeased, 
be rolled over in a comatose state, completely motionless. 
Seizing my gun, I hastened towards the serpent The rep* 
tile keenly watched my approach, his eyes glistening with 
impotent malignity. He was literally unable to move a 
mnscle of his body. I had, therefore, no difficulty in dis- 
patching him. 



Lesson 284. 

[Fill the blanks with the following words.] 

diges'tion rebell'ion val'or obe'dience 

lux'u ry in'fan cy i de'as gas'tric 

ex cus'es tan gled en jojr^ment ca ble 

war'ri ors me thinks' en deav or mak ing 

dis crS'tion c5r'o nets des'tined ce les'tial 

to tyrants is to God. is the better part 

of . Not and not sorrow is our end or way. 

is promoted by the juice. Learn the of doing 

good. are the great of the world. Habit is a 

. Heaven lies about us in our . Don't be good at 

. Oh what a web I Minds are of birth. 

Kind hearts are more than • you should to 

be wise. 



Lesson 285. 
Pertaining to the Army* 

sol'dier cap'tain mus'kets can'non 

5f fi cer col o nel ri fles cais sons 

ser geant (sar) cor po ral bay o nets gun pow del 

ma jor lieu ten'ant car tridg es A:nap sack 

gen er al brig a dier' car bines hav er sack 



no 
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Lesson 286. 

Having furnished our pirogue with provisions, we em- 
barked, and weighed anchor. We had no difficulty in land- 
ing in close proximity to the whale, whose size and hideous 
aspect frightened Francis not a little. It was indeed an 
enormous beast, measuring not less than seventy feet in 
length, and weighing several tons. He had been stranded 
upon the beach by the force of the waves, and could not 
escape. 



hav'ing 
fur nished 
pt rogue' 



weighed 
an'chor 
dif fi cult y 



pro vis'ions prox im'i ty 
em barked hid'e ous 



as'pect 
fright ened 
Fran CIS 
in deed' 
e nor mous 



meas ur ing 
weigh ing 
sev en ty 
strand ed 
beach 



scheme 
ab surd' 
na'gal 
fi er y 
e pis'de 



Lesson 287. 
Review and Test Words. 

gen'u Ine be fall' 



with al 
an'nu al 
man u al 
tyr an ny 

** The noble army of martyrs. 



trip le 
filial 
re vere' 
mar'tyr 



con sole' 
con trol 
ex treme 
ru'ral 
lei gure 



if 



Lesson 288. 

I have a slight cold. Sleight of hand. A barren field. 
A baron is a lord. See my new collar. Choler means anger. 
Champagne, a kind of wine. Champaign, a level country. 
Climb the walls of the fort. A pleasant clime. Singing is 
his forte. The soldiers feign sickness. Fain, gladly. Fane, 
a temple. A maze of doubt. Maize, Indian com. Deign, 
to listen. DanCi a native of Denmark. 
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Ill 



Lesson 289. 

Herrings swim in multitudes so innumerable, and in a 
body so densely packed, that they sometimes extend over 
a space of. several leagues, and prevent the progress of even 
the largest fishes. These shoals are usually escorted by 
numbers of dolphins, sturgeons, etc., which feed upon the 
stragglers ; while the sea-birds fly overhead, on the alert to 
capture any that may rise too near the surface. 



her'rings 
mul ti tudes 
in nu'mer a ble 
densely 
packed 



ex tend' 
sev'er al 
leagues 
pre vent' 
prog'ress 



shoals 
u'su al ly 
es cort'ed 
dol'phins 
stur geons 



strag'glers 
sea-birds 
o ver head' 
cap'ture 
too 



Lesson 290. 

Exceptions to Rule IV., Lesson 224. —X/" t^c accent of the 
dissyllable is on the first syllable, or if, on the addition of the suffix, 
it goes back to the first syllable, the final consonant is not doubled. 
Some derivatives in " gas," also some words ending in ac, do not follow 
the general rule. 



gliTYi'mered 


twit'tered 


con'fer ence 


gas'e OUS 


slan der ous 


COY et ous 


preference 


vex a'tious 


hie cough ing ^ 


saun ter ing 


deference 


trans fixed' 


quickened 


for feit ure 


reference 


af fix'ing 


glis ten ing 


fat ten ing 


referable 


an nexed 




Lesson 291. 




Men of Various Occupations. 




boat'man 


jew'el er 


mold'er 


saVyer 


draughts man 2 


gla zier 


gold smith 


di'ug gist 


dairyman 


bra §ier 


lock smith 


me €han'ic 


pawn brok er 


cur ri er 


sad dler 


engineer' 


en graVer 


fur ri er 


wheel Wright 


fire'man 




1 hK/cup ing. 


* drafts^man. 
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Lesson 292. 

To be bitten by a rattlesnake argues that you were your- 
self to blame in some degree ; for the creature is very indif- 
ferent to outward influences, and will not attack you unless 
you have injured or irritated it. An enemy which adver- 
tises you of its approach, both by the noise of its rattles, 
and by the disagreeable odor which it exhales, is not a very 
serious one, especially if you are armed with a weapon. 

bit'ten crea'ture ir'ri ta ted o'dor 

rat tie snake in differ ent en e my ex bales' 

argues outVard ad ver tis'es se'ri ous 

your self in flu en ces rat'tles es pS'cial ly 

de gree at tack' dis a gree'a ble wSap'on 

Lesson 293. 

[Let the pupil spell each word, and give its abbreviation.] 

Abbreviations. 

At tor'ney (ur) Atty. hogs'head hhd. 

Sec're ta ry Sect. mer'chan di§e mdse. 

Dep u ty Dept. in ter est int. 

Pro fes'sor Prof. dis count dis. 

Post'mas ter P.M. page, p., pages, pp. 

Lesson 294. 

Lambs gamboL Rascals gamble. A steep ascent Do you 
assent to my proposal ? Symbol, a sign. Cymbal, a musical 
instrument. Otter, an animal. Ottar of roses. Succor the 
needy. Sucker, a fish. He is the greater of the two. A 
nutmeg-grater. Sealing a letter. Ceiling of the room. An 
army corps. The core of a pear. He slew the grizzly bear. 
Slue, to turn. Gristly ^ meat. 

* friflly. 
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Lesson 295. 

Arriving opposite the immense opening in the side of the 
vessel, I saw that the pinnace, though careened by the force 
of the explosion, remained whole, and was in an excellent 
position for being launched. With the aid of a jack-screw, 
we hoisted it in an upright position upon the rollers under 
Its keel; and shortly we had the satisfaction of seeing it 
riding gracefully upon the heaving waves. 

ar rising ca reened' jack'-screw sat is fac'tion 



op'po site 
im mense' 
o'pen ing 
pin'nace 



ex plo^sion 
re mained' 
po si'tiou 
laiinched 



hoist ed 
up riglit 
roll ers 
keel 



seeing 
rid'ing 
grace ful ly 
heaving 



FWr'ence 
Ven ice 
War saw 
Ath ens 
Pragt£« 



Lesson 296. 

Foreign Cities. 



Liv'er pool 
Stock ho?m 
Ed in burgh ^ 
Man ches ter 
GA6nt 



Smyr'na 
Cal cut'ta 
Bom bay 
To'kro 
Pekin 



Da mas'cus 
Can'ton 
Mad ras' 
Mec'ca 
Syd ney 



Lesson 297. 

[The suffixes -ish, -Uke, -ly, and -y, m adjectives, denote belonging 
'i, resembling y somewhat., or like; as, godlike, like2k god; feverish, 
resembling fever. Let the pupil add -ish to words in the last column, 
and define all words in the lesson.] 



work'man-like 


sick'ish 


beg'gar ly 


brute (oo) 


broth er ly 


shape ly 


glut ton y 


knave 


man nish 


foolish 


moth er ly 


fiend 


thiev ish 


dreamy 


neigh bor ly ^ 


dwarf 


woolly 


trick ish 


hun gry 


TOgue 


1 : 


ESdin bur mh. 


> xul^ur ly. 
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Lesson 298. 

Although habituated to the periodical occurrence of the 
heavy rains, we never contemplated their approach without 
a feeling of commingled sadness and terror. Our long seclu- 
sion, the roaring of the sea, the howling of the tempest, the 
boom of the thunder, the terrible glare of the lightning, and 
the ceaseless hissing of the rain, all concurred to render us 
melancholy. 

al though' con tem'plat ed roar'ing lightening 

ha bif u a ted com min gled howl ing cease less 

per i od'i cal sad'ness boom hiss ing 

oc curerence ter ror thun'der con burred 

heaVy 8e clu'sion ter ri ble mel'an chol y 

Lesson 299. 

Synonyms. 

A nig^^ardly or meanly covetons person will be miserly 
and stingy. A systematic arrangement is regular in its 
method, or methodicaL An open, or overt, act of disloyalty 
is treason. A reason is obvions : a proof is evident The 
majestic is natural, and always real : the pompons and stately 
are often assumed and unreal. " Honey, redolent of spring." 
'' An amber scent of odorons perfume." The outskirts of a 
city are called suburbs. 



Lesson 300. 

Bays by the shore. Baize, coarse woolen cloth. What 
ails the man with the ale? Slay the animal. Ride on my 
sleigh. Strait of Gibraltar. A straight stick. A vain boy. 
Vein, a blood-vessel. Vane, a weather-cock. I need help. 
Knead the dough. Doe, a female deer. I have seen a mag- 
nificent scene. Seine, for catching fish. 
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Lesson 301. 

[Give abbreviation of each of the months.] 

Bq^iiming at the knuckle of the forefinger of the left 
hand, call that January (Jan.), the indentation next to it 
February (Feb.), the next knuckle March (Mar.), and so on 
in regular order through April (Apr.), May, June (Ju.), 
July (Jul.), August (Aug.), September (Sept.), October 
(Oct.), November (Nov.), December (Dec), going from the 
knuckle of the little finger to that of the forefinger again. 
All months tUat are on the knuckles have each thirty-one 
days : all the othera have each thirty, except February, which 
has twenty-nine days in leap-year, and twenty-eight in othei 
years. 

Lesson 302. 

[The foUowhig words do not double the final letter, either because 
they do not end in a single consonant, or, if so, it is not preceded by 
a single vowel, as in Lessons 224 and 263.] 

ab scond'ed pro ced'ure cor rup'tion re sdnd'ing 

con demned re fract ion em baZmed nn latch'ing 

ac count a ble ac quaint ance be head ed roar'ing 

dig cern i ble dis turb ance en croached de duc'tion 

pro ceed ing ey Aaust ion im peached de struc tion 

Lesson 303. 
Persons of Various Occupations. 

cler'gy man ma chm^ist sales'man val'et 

at tor'ne/ his to ri an so lo ist ser vant 

jou/nal ist noVel ist fish er man ful ler 

mu gi'cian m5r al ist ex plor'er di ver 

ma gi cian dram a tist to bac co nist trap pei 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. — Wordsworth. 
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Lesson 304. 

[Write the entire lessoD, giving special attention to form and 
punctuation.] 

Bbookltn, April 4, 1884. 

Messrs. Richmond & Morgan, 

Dear Sirs^ — Having learned that you are in need of more 
assistance in your establishment, I venture to ask you for 
employment. If you should decide to consider my applica- 
tion, I am permitted to refer to my former instructor, Mr. 
Arthur Lennox, and also to my present employers, Messrs. 
Myron Thornton & Co., as to my character and qualifica- 
tions. 

Yours respectfully, 

Maurice Seymour. 

Lesson 305. 

What is the tendril of a plant? a pistil? a stamen? 
From what do we obtain resin, turpentine, opium, castor- 
oil, India-rubber, camphor, potash, alcohol ? 

How are pea-nuts raised? What is made from sorghum? 
What is a lever, pulley, wedge, fly-wheel, pendulum? 
What are mildew, lichens, fungi ? 

Lesson 306. 
Persons of Various Occupations. 

milli ner auc tion eer' type-found er man n fac'tur ei 
herds man dress-mak er book-bind er pho tog'ra pher 
dray man up hol'ster er ste're o typ er con fec'tion er 
tin man fruit'er er a poth'e ca ry proof-read er 
clerk book'sell. er lum'ber man lamplight er 

** Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 
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Lesson 307. 

If you would enjoy the most vigorous health, some physi 
cal training is requisite, some open-air exercise essential. 
If possible, vary your daily occupation so that your life 
shall not be wholly a sedentary one. . If judiciously em- 
ployed, archery, tennis, or croquet will prove serviceable as 
an aid to muscular development. 

enjoy^ open-air w^holly ten'nis 

vig^or ous ex'er cise sed en ta ry cro quet ^ 

phys ic al es sen'tial ju di'cious ly ser'vice a ble 

train ing va'ry em ployed' mus cu lar 

r&j ui site oc cu paction arch'e ry de vel'op ment 

Lesson 308. 

The principal metals of this country are gold, silver, 
platinmn, iron, copper, lead, zinc, mercury, tin, nickel, co- 
balt, bismuth, antimony, and manganese. The principal non- 
metallic minerals are sulphur, coal, — anthracite, bituminous, 
and cannel, — petroleum, gicapbite, or plumbago, potash, soda, 
lime, quartz, feldspar, hornblende, mica, clia.y, gypsum. 





Lesson 309. 






Musical Instruments. 




pY an'o 


bu'gle 


ban'jo 


clar i nef 


or'gan 


cym bal 


trorn bone 


flag eo let 


flute 


vi lin' 


French-horn 


me lo'de on 


trump et 


jew'sTiarp 


ac c8r'di on 


bar mon i con 


c8r net 


gui tar' 


bass-vi ol 


oph'i cleide ^ 



One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men. — Scott 

*' Hark ! the shrill trumpet sounds, to horse, away 1 

» kro ka''. • 5f ^ elid. 



»» 
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Lesson 310. 

Lines are straight, crooked, curved, zigzag, horizontal, 
vertical, oblique, parallel, converging, or diverging. 

Polygons have various names ; as the triangle, rectangle, 
rhombus, rhomboid, .pentagon, hexagon, octagon, decagon, 
trapezoid, trapezium. 



straight 
crook'ed 
curved 
zig zag 



ver'ti cal 
ob lique'(lik) 
pSr'al lei 
con verg'ing 



hbr i zon'tal di verg ing 



pol'y gons 
tri an gle 
rec tan gle 
rhoni bus 
rhoni bold 



pen'ta gon 
hex a gon 
oc ta gon 
trap e zoid 
tra pe^zi um 



(males.) 
A'bra ham 
A lon'zo 
E ras tus 
Fred'er ick 
E li'jah 



Lesson 311. 
A Few Names of Persons. 



(females.) 
Ab'i gail 
Ad e line 
A man'da 
A me li a 
Au gus ta 



(females.) 
Car'o line 
Cath a rine 
Char lotte 
Cla ris'sa 
Deb'o rah 



(females.) 
E Uz'a beth 

Em'e line 
F15r ence 
Har ri et 
Jo'se phme 



Lesson 312. 

Some birds are formed for wading; such as the crane, 
heron, bittern, stork, ibis, spoon-bill, flamingo, plover, and 
snipe. 

Among birds whose feet are formed for climbing, are the 
parrot, toucan, cuckoo, and woodpecker. 

Among rapacious birds may be mentioned the vulture, 
condor, buzzard, crow, falcon, hawk, eagle, owl, and osprey. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds. — Milton. 

O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice ? — Wordswortfu 
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Lesson 313. 

Vulgarity in common conversation is loathsome. 

A natural awkwardness is far more endurable than an 
affected grace. 

What is called society would be impossible were it not 
for the rules and usages of etiquette. 

If a man is truthful, honest, forbearing, unselfish, and 
amiable, he will be naturally polite : if he has bad temper, 
selfishness, greediness, dishonesty, he will of necessity be 
vulgar and boorish. 

Tul gar'i ty af fect'ed truth'ful tem'per 

con ver sa'tion so ci e ty Aon est self ish ness 

loatfi'some im pos si ble for bearding greed i ness 

awk ward ness u'sa gas un self ish dis Aon'est y 

en dur'a ble et i qiiette' ^ a'mi a ble boor'ish 

Lesson 314. 

Punctuation Marks. 

The most important punctuation marks are the comma (,), 
semicolon (;), colon (:), period (.), dash ( — ), interro- 
gation (?), exclamation (!), and parenthesis ( ). There 
are also other marks used in printing and writing ; as th(i 
apostrophe ('), hyphen (-), diseresis ( " ), circumflex C ), 
breve C') , macron (") , ellipsis (***) , caret ("") , brace {^^ — ) , 
section (§), paragraph (f ), and quotation marks (^^ "). 

Lesson 315. 
Review and Test Words. 



el'o quent 


mag'got 


thresh'old 


va'ri ous 


in sip'id 


fag ot 


plag^^e 


ter mi nus 


won'drous 


piv ot 


av e nue 


cop pice 


pon der ous 


fas ci nate 


par a ble 


mu §e'um 


maj es ty 


ml li'tia 


dis ci pline 


grSn'a ry 




letlkSf. 
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Lesson 316. 

[Write every word of the lesson.] 

The pleasant converse of the fireside, the simple songs 
of home, the words of encouragement as I bend over my 
school-tasks, the kiss as I lie down to rest, the patient 
bearing with the freaks of my restless nature, the gentle 
counsels mingled with reproofs and approvals, the sympathy 
that meets and assuages every sorrow, and sweetens eveiy 
little success, — all these return to me amid the responsibilities 
that press upon me now ; and I feel as if I had once lived in 
heaven, and, straying, had lost my way. — «7. O. Holland, 



Lesson 317. 

Synonyms. 

A scholar or pupil is one who learns of a teacher ; a dis- 
ciple learns of a master; a follower is one who follows a 
master. A massacre is the indiscriminate slaughter of many ; 
the result is carnage: butchery consists in killing men as 
if they were beasts. A bargain is an agreement in matters 
of trade ; a contract is a written agreement between individ- 
uals ; a compact and a covenant are agreements among com- 
munities. Bepentance, contrition, compunction, and remorse 
rise in degree : so also do impertinent^ saucy, impudent, and 
insolent 

Lesson 318. 

[The suffixes -ness, -ity, -dom, and -hood, denote state qf being ; 
as, goodness, state of being good.] 

tough'ness greed'i ness tran quilli ty wis'dom 

shy ness ho 11 ness vul gar i ty thrall dom 

gross ness scant i ness in san i ty boy hood 

d6af ness shab bi ness sa gac i ty mai den hood 

dum5 ness fick le ness so bri e ty Arnight hood 
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Lesson 319. 

One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a magistrate ; 
6tit he must die as a man. — Webster. 

Oh the grave ! the grave ! It buries every error, covers 
every defect, extinguishes every resentment. From its peace- 
ful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollec- 
tions. — Irving, 

After the fever of life, — after weariness, sickness, fight- 
ings and despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling 
and failing, struggling and succeeding, — at length the great 
white throne, at length the beatific vision. — Newman. 

con'quer or ex tin'guish es IrVing er'ror 

mag is trate re sent ment de spond'ings fail ing 

Web ster recollec'tions lan'gwor sue ceed'ing 

bur ies wear i ness fret ful ness be a tif ic 

re grets' sick ness strug gling vis'ion 

Lesson 320. 

Loan the money. A lone widow. A story of Sncient 
Oreece. Don't grease your clothes. He sees the distant 
peak. Seize the present moment. Seas, gulfs, etc. Pique, 
to offend. Peek into the room. A fine sight. Cite him to 
appear. The site of the city. A quire of paper. A choir 
of singers. The soul is immortal. It is his sole support. 
Throw it overboard. A throe of pain. 





Lesson 321. 






Review and Test Words. 




scabTbard 


elves 


ten'e ment 


CO in cide' 


chuck le 


Arnell 


ten a ble 


pro'granime 


sa li'va 


li'cense 


hvogue . 


stam pede' 


om'e let 


mo roc'co 


bod ice 


sparsely 


facHe 


ca price' 


blonde 


bSr'ri er 
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Lesson 322. 

Donald never admitted occasion for hurry, though often 
for promptitude. He never loved wisdom so well as when 
she appeared in her peasant-garb. — MacDonald. 

His lordship immediately resumed his former condescend- 
ing, friendly, half-sleepy tone of conversation. He was 
gracious, dignified, attentive, amusing, accurate, ready, — 
every - thing but true. — MacDonald. 

How natural it is for gentle hearts to be considerate and 
delicate towards any inferiority. — Dickens, 

An apt quotation is as good as an original remark. 

Trifles make perfection. 

Analogies a myriad do not equal one fact. 

Don'ald ap peared' con de scend'ing del'i cate 

admit'ted peas'ant half-sleepy attent'ive 

oc ca sion re sumed' prompt i tude tri'fles 

hiu/ry gra'cious in fe ri orl ty a nal'6 gies 

lord ship myr'i ad con sid er ate dig'ni fied 

Lesson 323. 

Crimes. 

bom'i cide, murder of a man bur'gla ry big'a my 

par ri cide " " pfix ent rob ber y cru el ty 

fratricide " " brother perjury arson 

mat ri cide " *' moth er lar ce ny trea son 

su i cide " " one's self fel o ny fi-aud 

Lesson 324. 

[The suffix -less means without ; as, hopeless, without hope. Add 
-less to each word in last two columns, and define.] 

priceless friendless 

noise less pulse less 

shore less shroud less 

coast less mirth less 

tooth less ground, less 



sleeve 


sense 


glove 


rain 


tongue 


doubt 


sup per 


heed 


child 


spir'it 
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Lesson 325. 

He was a good fellow, with impetuosity and hesitation, 
boldness and diffidence, action and dreaming, curiously mixed 
in him. He had a head whose intellectual capacity was 
beautifully expressed in its graceful outline. -:— Dickens. 

Whenever a frank manner is offensive, it is because it is 
strained or feigned ; for there may be quite as much intol- 
erable affectation in plainness as in mincing nicety. 

Dickens, 



f el 'low im pet u os'i ty 

bold ness hes i ta'tion 

dream ing dif 'fi dence 

ex pressed' cu ri ous ly 

out'line in tel lect^u al 



ca pac'i ty 
when ev er 
of fen sive 
in tol er a ble 
af fee ta'tion 



strained 
feigned 
plain'ness 
mine ing 
nic e ty 



Lesson 326. 
Articles Found in a Drugr-Store. 



oint'ment 
lin i ment 
loz en ges 
es sen ces 
cor di als 



lo'tions 
bit ters 
com fits 
cog met'ics 



plas'ters 
tro ehes 
ben zine 
nut galls 
cu bebs 



pow'ders 
" A good name is better than precious ointment." 



pot'ash 
cre'o sote 
mu ci lage 
cal o mel 
i o dine 



Lesson 327. 

Exceptions to Kulb I. for Spelling, p. 74. — Dyeing (col- 
oring), singeing, tingeing, hoeing, shoeing, mileage. 

Words ending in ce or ge do not drop the final e before able or 
ous ; as, peaceable, changeable, chargeable, traceable, courage- 
ous, outrageous, serviceable. 

Some examples under the rale : observing, consoling, depriving, 
creator, comparing, confused, lovable. 
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Lesson 328. 

In reading, emphasize only the important words ; glide 
over the clauses that have no special importance without 
emphasis. The conjunctions and prepositions are but links 
to bind the clauses together. Breathe from the abdomen. 
Dwell on the vowels ; be distinct on the final consonants ; 
that is the secret of distinctness. Feel the sentiment to be 
expressed. Let your face express the emotions you would 
portray. Punctuate for yourself; that is, understand the 
value of oratorical pauses. Don't overdo the matter. 

Kate H, Sanbom. 

em'phasize prep o si'tions fi'nal portray' 

im port'ant to geth'er con so nants punct'u ate 

claus'es breathe dis tinct'ness or a to/ic al 

em pha sis ab do'men sen'ti ment e mo'tions 

con junc'tions vow'els ex pressed' o ver do' 



Lesson 329. 

Abbreviations. 

By the hun'dred per cent. Math e mat'ics Math. 

Mas'ter of Arts A.M. A rith'me tic Arith. 

Bach e lor of Arts A.B. Ge og ra phy Geog. 

Doc tor of Laws LL.D. Gram'mar Gram. 

Mem ber of Con gress M.C. Knight Kt. 

Lesson 330. 

Plants Suitable for Window-Gardeningr. 



iVy 


be go'nia 


hy'a cintli 


03C'ai is 


smi lax 


ca mSl li a 


he li trope 


jes'sa mine 


f uch sia ^ 


a za le a 


a bu'til on 


prim rose 


roses 


ge ra ni um 


calla-lil y 


CO le us 


cac tiis 


mt^nonette'2 


eye la men 


ver be'na 




ifu'BUa. 


•on=y6ii. 
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Lesson 331. 

Successful window-gardening depends chiefly upon the se- 
lection of suitable plants that have been properly propagated, 
and transplanted into highly fertilized and finely pulverized 
soil ; the necessary exposure to sunlight ; due attention to 
temperature ; continued care in watering, pruning, and train- 
ing ; and precaution against destructive parasites. 

sue cess'ful prop'a ga ted at ten'tion sun'light 



chiefly 


trans plant'ed 


con tin u al 


priin ing 


se lec'tion 


fer'til ized 


wa'tering 


train ing 


sulfa ble 


pul ver ized 


pre cau'tion 


finely 


high ly 


ex pos me 


de struc tive 


p&r a sites 




Lesson 332. 





RUI.E V. FOR Spelling. — Final y. when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is generally changed to i when another syllable is added; as in 
the following words: — 



me/ri er 
pit ied 
pit i less 
pit i a ble 



sau'cily . 
heart i ly 
wor thi ly 
nois i ly 



pen ni less cloud i ness 



juiciness 
dain ti ly 
gaud i ly 
glo ries 
dai ries 



parities 
mum mies 
gyp sies 
put tied 
wor ried 



(Concluded on next page.) 



Lesson 333. 

The surge dashes on the shore. The cloth is serge. 
Flour is made from grain. A fragrant flower. Canvass the 
vote. Canvas, a kind of cloth. A pendent rock. She 
wears pendants. Rigor, severity. Rigger, one who rigs. 
She received a compliment. Complement, the full number. 
Make your mark. '' A letter of marque and reprisal" The 
capital city. Capitol, the State House. Capital, money in- 
vested. The court is in session. A cession of territory. 
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Lesson 334. 

Great men are the fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of 
mankind : they stand as heavenly signs, everlasting wit- 
nesses of what has been, prophetic tokens of what may still 
be, the revealed, embodied possibilities of human nature. 

Carlyle, 

Though a hundred crooked paths may conduct to a tem- 
porary success, the one plain and straight path of public 
and private virtue can alone lead to a pure and lasting fame 
and the blessings of posterity. — Everett. 

It is not possible to found a lasting power upon injustice, 
perjury, and treachery. — Demosthenes. 

fire-pillars w^it'nesses crook'ed injus'tice 

pil'grimage prophet'ic temporary per'jury 

mankind^ revealed' public treachery 

heav'en ly em bod'ied pri vate De mos'the nes 

ev er last'ing pos si bil'i ties pos ter'i ty signs 

Lesson 335. 

Words Heard at Scliooh 

precep'tor commit'tee fresh'man diplo'ma 

obeying hol'iday sophomore punct'ual 

assistant janitor recita'tion deme/it 

reciting profes'sor die taction grad'uate 

mem'orize an'alyze promotion deport'ment 

Lesson 336. 

Exceptions to Rule V. for Spelling (concluded from p. 125). 
— But, if the final y is preceded by a vowel, the y is not changed to 
i; as, annoyed, deployed, portrayed, monkeys, envoyff vol- 
leys, honeyed, alloyed, enjoying, pulleys, lackeys. Before ing 
or ish, y is retained after a consonant ; as, crucifsring, falsifying^ 
gratifying, pitying, babyish. Words ending in ie dropphig the e^ 
according to Bule L, change i to y ; as, lying, dying, vying, tying. 
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Lesson 337. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven. 

Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? 

James Beattie. 

Lesson 338. 

Synonymous Adjectives. 

Egotism is contemptible ; treachery is despicable ; that is 
pitiful and paltry which is beneath anger. One may be 
extravagant with a small sum ; he can be prodigal only with 
a large sum ; one may be profuse in his gifts, or even lavish 
(stronger word). Tortuous, twisted in and out ; as, tortuons 
canals ; sinuons, bent in and out, serpentine. A droll story, a 
comical incident, a comic song, a langhable joke, a ludicrons 
situation ; add the idea of contempt, and the situation is 
ridicnlons. A lion is rapacious in seizing his prey, ravenons 
in the act of eating it. 

Lesson 339. 

The geese hissed. Hist, be still. The country is populous. 
Address the populace. Stationary tubs. Stationery, paper, 
pens, etc. Indite a letter. Indict the criminal. Rome, city 
of Italy. Beam through the fields. James threw it away. 
His throne was thrown down. A bale of goods. Bail, 
security. Brute, a beast. Bruit, a rumor. He chews gum. 
Choose your seat. 
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Lesson 340. 

For every grain of sand is a mystery ; so is every daisy 
in summer, and so is every snow-flake in winter. Both 
upwards and downwards, and all around us, science and 
speculation pass into mystery at last. — Mouniford, 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 

Direct my understanding, then, to Thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart, 

Though but an atom midst immensity. — Derzhavin, 

Without the spiritual world, the material world is a dis- 
heartening enigma. — Jouhert. 

Hypocritical piety is double iniquity. 

double in iq'ui ty downVards 

wan'der ing 
snow-flake 
spir it u al 
dl rect'ing 



e nig ma 
sd'ence 
pi e ty 
midst 



ma te ri al 
guid'ing 
mys'te ry 
up vv^ards 



dis heart'en ing 
un der stand'ing 
spec u la'tion 
hyp o crit'ic al 
im men'si ty 



Lesson 341. 



[The suffices -ate, -fy, -ize, in verbs, denote to make ; as, legaUze, 
to make legal.] 



liq'uid ate 
am pli fy 
pu tre fy 
nul li fy 
va por ize 



civ'il ize 
neu tral ize 
tran quil ize 
ne ces'si tate 
sim pli fy 



vic'tim ize 
crys tal lize 
typify 
fals i fy 
liq ue fy 



rar'efy 
sol em nize 
fa mil%r ize 
fer'til ize 
e qual ize 



Lesson 342. 
Review and Test Words. 



gmn'ea (ea = 
ton sil 
cal en dar 


i) mir'a cle 
med i cal 
ax \e tree 


vaHd 
bag gage 
stat Me 


pa rent al 
or'ator (tur) 
mis chJev ous 


sac ra ment 
salt-rheum 


va€ cine 
ad ja'cent 


vi lent 
lo cal 


es say 
slaugh ter 
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Lesson 343. 

Contentment is natural wealth ; hnxury, artificial poverty. 

Socrates. 

There are two sorts of content: one is connected with 
exertion, the other with habits of indolence. The first is r 
virtue ; the otlier, a vice. — Mrs. Edgeworth. 

Earnestness is the devotion of all the faculties. — Jiovee. 
Conduct is the great profession. Behavior is a perpetual 

revealing of us. — Huntington, 

He who can at times sacrifice pleasure to duty approaches 
sublimity. — Lavater, 

Liesson 344. 

[The pupil will state why y is or is not changed to i in each of the 
following words.] 

gal'le rTes al'le go ries os'si fied soph'is tries 

fallacies puppies pacified mercu'rial 

leg a cies diz zi ness wea ried oc'cu pies 

hSr e sies ey ries ^ dbn keys ' hoi i days 

attor'neys easily votaries jellies 

> ey » a. 

Lesson 345. 

Artesian wells are similar to springs, with this sole differ- 
ence, that an artificial orifice takes the place of a natural 
fissure. Glaciers are enormous masses of fresh- water ice 
found on the land. Icebergs are portions of glaciers that 
fall into the ocean. Avalanches are great t)odies of snow and 
ice that slide down the declivity of a mountain, destroying 
every thing in tlicir course. Names of some of the different 
winds: trade-wind, monsoon, whirlwind, zephyr, simoom, 
sirocco, cyclone, hurricane, tornado, typhoon, norther. 
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Lesson 346. 

The clipper " Danube " has arrived at Boston, from Pa- 
lermo, bringing olive-wood, box- wood, madder, orris-root, 
meerschaum, licorice, and prunes. 

The frigate ^^ Amazon,'* from Rio Janeiro, is also in port, 
with Peruvian-bark, Brazil-wood, Brazil-nuts, caoutchouc, 
ipecac, senna, tobacco, coffee, tapioca, cocoa, and rosewood. 



clip'per 


box-wood 


frig'ate 


Brazil'-nuts 


Dan ube 


mad'der 


Am a zon 


caou'tchouc ^ 


ar rived' 


8r'ris-root 


ip'e cac 


Ri Ja noi'ro 


Pa ler^mo 


meer'schaum 


tap i o'ca 


Pe ru'vi an-bark 


orive-wood 


rose'wood 


lic'o rice 


Brazil- wood 




Lesson 347. 





The crews numbered sixty men. They ondse in the 
Atlantic A rude boy. A rood of land. They rued the 
day. The root of a tree.. Route, way.^ Roll the hoop. An 
Indian war-whoop. The principal street. Good prinoipla 
Frincipaly money ^loaned. He adds the column. A sharp 
adz. Hantle, a cloak. A marble mantel Best comes after 
work. Wrest, to take by force. Guard the first steps. The 
steppes of Russia. 

Lesson 348. 

[The suffixes -able or -ible denote that may be; as, blamable, 
that may be flamed. Add -able to words m last two columns, and 
define, taking care not to violate a rule of spelling in so doing.] 

de plor'a ble ig nit'i ble al lege'' be lieye' 

de spis a ble re sol v a ble a dapt re ceive 

enforceable ad due ible avoid confer 

de due ible accountable regolve refer 

ad just a ble im press i ble no'tice re cut 

* koo'chook. 
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Portia is an interesting, gracefal, and accomplished lady. 
She has an extremely engaging expression of counte- 
nance; her manner is remarkably cordial, unaffected, and 
affectionate; her whole demeanor easy and prepossessing, 
and becomes her station in life singularly well. She is a 
companion in whom are great gentleness, excessive sym- 
pathy, and perfect repose. 

ex press'ion ex cess'ive Por'tia 

coun'te nance sym'pa thy sta'tion 

re markka bly sin ffu lar ly de mean'or 

unaffecfed compan'ion per'fect 

gen^tle ness en gag ing re pose' 



pre pos sess ing 
in'ter est ing 
accom^plisbed 
ex treme ly 
affec'tionate 



Lesson 350. 

Some Herbs, Roots, and Seeds Found at the Drug^ 

Stores. 

spear'mint antse 

worm wood man drake 

smart weed hel le bore 

ac o nite co 16mT)o 



cat'nip 
tangy 
bone set 
buehu 
gentian 



win ter green 
peppermint 
el e cam pane' 
pen ny roy'al 
belladonna 



bergamot lobelia 



Lesson 351. 

[The suffix -al in adjectives means pertaining to ; ta, accidental, 
pertaining to an accident] 

[The suffix -ous in adjectives denotes full of; as, beauteous, full of 
beauty,] 



doc'trin al 
crim i nal 
crit ic al 
drop sic al 
comical 



spher'ical 
ftnan'cial 
log'ic al 
au tum'nal 
bru'tal 

99 



canl^er ous 
glo ri ous 
gaseous 
du te ous 
bouuteoua 



clam^or ous 
pit e ous . 
ner vous 
spa clous 
right eouB 
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Lesson 352. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

Habituate the children to industry, activity, and spirit. 
Make them consider every vice as shameful and unmanly. 
Fire them with ambition to be useful. Make them disdain 
to be destitute of any useful or ornamental knowledge or 
accomplishment. Fix their ambition upon great and solid 
objects, and their contempt upon little, frivolous, and use- 
less ones. £very decency, grace, and honesty should be 
inculcated upon them. — John Adams, 

Lesson 353. 

A Few Rules for the Use of the Comma* 

[It is not claimed that these roles are exhaustive, or without ex- 
ceptions. They are intended simply as introductory, and will, it is 
hoped, lead to a more thorough examination and a complete mastery 
of the subject. Let the pupil write the whole of these lessons.] 

(1) The comma should generally separate the siinple 
members of a compound sentence ; as, ^^ Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them." 

(2) Two, words of the same part of speech, when con- 
nected by a conjunction expressed, should not be separated 
by a comma; as, ^^ Albert and Raymond have come." But, 
when the conjunction is not expressed, the comma must be 
used; as, ^^ She is a gentle, obedient girl." 

(Continued in Lesson 372.) 

Lesson 354. 

Plant this kernel of com. Colonel of a regiment. A gold 
medal Don't meddle. They peddle tin. Pedal of a piano. 
A strong cord. A chord in music. Give him good counsel 
The council is in session. A draught of milk. A draft of 
eight dollars. We are able to go. Abel, a man's name. 
Seed of a plant. Cede, to give up. A hard fate. EAte, a 
festival* ^ A high fence. Hie, to hasten. 
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Lesson 355. 

Truth comes down to us from the past, as gold is washed 
down from the mountains of the Sierra Nevada, in minute 
but precious particles, and intermixed with infinite alloy, the 
debris of centuries. — C. N. Bovee, 

Read, not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. — Bacon. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much : 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Cowper. 

SYer'ra intermixed' contradict' Ba'con 

Ne va da in'fin Yte con fute' knowl edge 



mi nute' 


alio/ 


be lieve 


wis dom 


prS'cious 


d^ bris ^ 


dis course 


hum ble 


par ti cles 


cen'tu ries 


con sid er 


Cow per 



Lesson 356. 

(See also Lesson 237. ) 
[Many adverbs cf manner are formed by the addition cf -ly to 



a^ectivea, or by changing final e to y.] 



chiefly 
merely 
nois i ly 
greed i ly 
cheer ful ly 



jo/f ul ly 
in tensely 
ad verse ly 
care'ful ly 
wor thi ly 



efficiently 
un luck'i ly 
sep'a ra bly 
preferably 
po et'ic al ly 



hon'or a bly 
po ten'tial ly 
sev'er al ly 
e qua bly 
pos si bly 



Lesson 357. 

[The prefix dis- means not, the opposite qf, want of, or, asunder; 
as, disability, want of ability.] 



dis or'der 
dis o bey^ 
disregard 
dis be lief 
discom'fort 



dis u nite' 
disrespect 
dis con tent 
dis con nect 
dis bur'den 



dis ap pear' 
dis an nul 
dis al low 
dis a gree . 
dis credit 



* dibree'. 



dis ap prove' 
dis Aon'or 
dis en tom'j' 
dis mount 
displease 
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Lesson 358. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from impatience. 

Home. 

Sorrows bumanizc our race: tears are the showers thai 
fertilize the world. — Jean Inyelow, 

Out of suffering have emerged the strongest souls; the 
most massive characters are seamed with scars ; mart3'i*s 
have put on their coronation robes glittering with fire ; and 
through their tears have the sorrowful first seen the gate of 
heaven. — Chapin, 

Suffering is my worship now. * — Richter, 

Learn, not simply resignation and patience, but rejoicing 
in tribulation. — J, H. Vincent 



ad ver'si ty 
im pa tience 
hu'man ize 
fer til ize 
In ge low 



sor rows 
suffering 
mass ive 
char ac ters 
mar ty rs 



c8r o na'tion 
glit'ter ing 
sor row ful 
worship 
sim ply 



res ig na'tion 
pa'tience 
re joic'ing 
trib u la'tion 
Vin'cent 



Lesson 359. 
What you can Buy at the Drug-Store. 



am mo'ni a gel'a tine 


ver mil'lon 


chrome 


ehlo'rg form col'chi cum 


um'ber 


naphtha 


€hlo ral gua ra na 


lin scfjd-oil 


pep sin 


Seid litz-pow ders mag ne'gia 


si en'na 


pel lets 


po del'doc bro'mide 


lith'arge 


ner'vYne 



Lesson 360. 

Leaf of a tree. Lief, willingly. A male child. The 
United-States mail Please to be still. Hear their pleas. 
Build the pier. Peer, an equal. A long pole Poll, a head. 
The lady sighs. Size, bulk. A good style of hat. Sitting on 
the stile. A sweet apple. A suite of rooms. A tear in his 
eye. A tier ^f barrels. Bridle, for a horse. A bridal tour. 
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Lesson 361. 

Four-handed animals comprise ail such as have four hand- 
like extremities; as the ape, baboon, monkey, chimpanzee, 
gorilla, orang-outang. 

Some animals live only in the water; as the dolphin, 
porpoise, grampus, and whale. 

Among thick-skinned animals may be mentioned the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hog, horse, mastodon, hippopotamus, 
tapir, peccary, and zebra. 

hip po pot'a mus thick-skinned com prise' go ril'la 

four-hand ed chim pan'zee gram'pus bab oon' 

o rang-outang ex trem'i ties men tioned ta'pir 

mas'to d8n dol'phin el e phant pec ca ry 

rhi noc'e ros mon key por poise ze bra 

Lesson 362. 

Synonymous Nouns* 

a droit'ness suJ'tle ty ar'ehives an'nals 

fig ure of speech met'a phor scru'ti ny search 

rec'om pense re ward' phan tom spec ter 

alle go ry falble em pir'ic quack 

in san'i ty lu na cy con splr'a cy in trigwe' 

An allegory is a continued metaphor; a fable is a fictitious 
and improbable story used to illustrate some moral truth ; 
a parable is probable, and used to illustrate religious truth. 

Lesson 363. 

A few carnivorous, or flesh-eating, animals, not mentioned 
on previous pages, are the jaguar, puma, prairie-wolf, ieh- 
neumon, wolyerine, grizzly-bear, polar-bear, walrus. 

A few additional rodents, or gnawei*s : porcupine, chin- 
chilla, dormoufle, Ouinea-pig. 

A few additional ruminants, or those that chew the cud : 
uitelope, llama, giraffe, chamois, camelopard, dromedary. 
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Lesson 364. 

The conscience of every man recognizes conrage as the 
fonndation of manliness, and manliness as the perfection of 
human character. — Thomas Hnghes. 

Be not afraid of enthusiasm ; you need it ; you can do 
nothing effectually without it. — Onizot (gwe zo') . 

The life of man is made up of action and endurance, and 
life is fruitful in the ratio in which it is laid out in noble 
action or in patient perseyerance. — Dean Liddon. 

Happiness is not the end of duty : it is a constituent of 
it. It is in it, and of it, — not an equivalent, but an element 

OUes. 

He has a face radiant with ingenuous honesty. — Dickens. 



Lesson 365. 

[The prefixes in-, im-, ig-, il-, ir-, and un-, in adjectives, mean not ; 
as, unknown, not known. Let the pupil prefix un- to words in the 
last column.] 



in sen'si ble 
ir r^ tion al 
in ca pa ble 
ir reg u lar 
in hu man 



im ma ture' 
im par'tial 
in dis tinct' 
in firm' 
il le'gal 



un be lief 
un cer'tain 
ig no ble 
un stead y 
in ac tive 



u'su al 
con scious 
guard ed 
law ful 
health y 



Lesson 366. 

Id^l, a short pastoral poem. An idle boy. Idol, an 
image. Shun all vice. Vise, a griping machine. Pure air. 
He is heir to the estate. A black bear. A bare head. 
They bear heavy burdens. A fair lady. Pay your fare 
Climb the stairs. Do not stare. Don't tc^ the book. Tare, 
a weed. Wear your cap. Sell the ware. An airy house. 
Eyry (a'ry), nest of a bird of prey. 
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Lesson 367. 

Adolphns is a musical man, — an amateur that might have 
been a professional, — a man of attaimnents, and of captivat- 
ing manners, sensitive, ardent, conscientious, and imaginative. 
He is the promoter of all merry-makings, the dispenser of 
liberal bounty, the adjuster of ail differences, the universal 
mediator, comforter, and friend. He lives to better purpose 
than if he contended restlessly in more ambitious lists. 



Lesson 368. 

[The prefix re- denotes back or again ; as, return, to turn back.] 

re-act' re-address' rebuild' reunite' 



re bound 
re lapse 
review 
re count 



re-affirm 
re-an nex 
re-ap pear 
re-as sert 



re cap'ture 
re judge 
re kin die 
re search 



re-en gage 
re-in sure 
re-as si^ 
re-in ter 



Lesson 369. 

These incidents are so adverae as almost to baffle the 1>«st 
concerted plans ; but perseverance will at last overcome all 
obstacles. The ordinance in regard to the firing of ordnance 
is obsolete. There is a vague impression that his liabilities 
exceed his assets. We assure you that your photograph 
and vignette are appreciated. The caterpillar changes to a 
chrysalis, and then to a butterfly. 



per se ver ance 
li a bil i ties 
pho'to graph 
ap pre'ci a ted 
o ver come' 



in'ci dents ob'sta cles 

ad verse or di nance 

ord nance baffle 

con cert'ed ob so lete 

cat'er pil lar vagw€ 

» vln yet'. 



im press ion 
as'sets 
vign ette' ^ 
chrys'a lis 
butterfly 
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Lesson 370. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

How the earth howls to heaven, and how the maddened 
heaven howls back again her frenzy ! Two dreadful maniacs 
raging apart, but in communion, in one vast bedlam ! The 
drift-snow spins before the hurricane, hissing like a nest of 
serpents let loose to torment the air. What fierce flakes! 
furies ! as if all the wasps that ever stung had been revivi- 
fied, and were now careering part and parcel of the tempest. 
A wan glare shows that the snow-storm is strangely shadowed 
by superincumbent cliffs: all around are the thunderous 
tumbling down of avalanches, mixed with the moanings, 
ahriekings, and yeliings of the mountain caves. — Wilson. 

Lesson 371. 

Abbreviations. 

Archbishop Abp. Ad'jutant Adj. 

Commodore Com. Gentleman Gent. 

Su per in tend'ent Supt. Con sta ble Const. 

Ad min'is tra tor Admr.. Anon'ymous Anon. 

Executor Exr. Man'u script Ms. 

Lesson 372. 

A Few Rules for the Use of the Comma. 

(Gontinaed in Lesson 378. Write the entire lesson.) 

^3) A series of three or more words of the same part of 
speech must be separated by commas; as, ^^ James, Henry, 
and Charles will go." 

(4) Appositive words are nsually set off by commas; as, 
*' Webster, the great statesman, is dead." 

(5) An independent member of a sentence must be set off 
ky commas; as, *' Do you know, sir, your peril? ** 

(6) A short direct quotation is preceded by a comma; as, 
^ Thomas said, * Thank you for my new book.* " 
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Lesson 373, 

The steamer ^^ India," from Bombay, is signaled, laden 
with nutmegs, cassia, camphor, opium, myrrh, asafetida, 
frankincense, cardamoms, ambergris, pomegranates, shellac* 
gamboge, indigo, tapestry, matting, and bamboo. 

steam'er nut'megs asafet'ida shellac' 

India cassia frank in'cense gamboge 

Bombay' camphor car'damoms tap'estry 

sig'naled o'piura ambergris^ matting 

la den myrrh pome gran ates bam boo' 

Lesson 374. 
. Synonymous Nouns. 

"Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." '*The stony 
entrance of this sepnlcher." Bebellion is the result of sedi- 
tion ; reyolution is successful rebellion. A domicile is a place 
of permanent residence. An aversion is an habitual dislike ; 
an antipathy is a constitutional disgust or loathing. Advan- 
tage relates to situation ; benefits are something granted. 
Joy occasions ecstasies or raptures ; joy and anger have their 
transports. Your character is what you are ; your reputation 
is what others think you are. 

Lesson 375. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

This government, the offspring of our own choice, unin- 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and 
mature deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the 
distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence and support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in 
its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. — George Washington. 

1 am'bergrees. 
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Lesson 376. 

Two hundred thousand persons are slaughtered annually 
in this country by preventable diseases. Through the accn- 
mnlation of small injuries it is that constitutions are under- 
mined. To be a nation of good animals is one condition of 
national prosperity. Cleanliness preserves and strengthens 
the health, morality, and dignity of man. Do not bathe 
while the body is chilly, heated, or greatly fatigued. A cold 
bath is injurious to the weak, the nervous, and for those who 
suffer from giddiness, faintness, palpitation, or feelings of 
oppression about the heart. 

Lesson 377. 
Karnes of Persons. ' 

(males.) (females.) 

Ar'temas Val'entine Er'nestme Win'ifred 

Cornelius Thaddeus Euphe'mia Mari'a 

Ebene'zer Ephraim Henriet'ta Phoe'be 

Hezekiah Samson OctaMa Jeannette' 

Nathaniel Nicholas Cecilia Mad'eline 

Lesson 378. 
A Few Bules for the Use of the Comma* 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

(7) A relative clanse, when it is explanatory, should have 
the commay but not when it is limiting or restrictive; as. 
" He gave the grapes to John, who ate them all up ; " " The 
boys that have failed may stay." 

(8) In case of the ellipsis of a word, the comma is used ; 
as, " Henry is learning to write ; Mary, to sew." 

(9) Words and phrases in contrast are separated by com* 
mas; as, *"' Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." 

(10) Parenthetical clauses are set off by commas; as, 
" The chamois bounds, as it were, from crag to crag." 

(Concluded in Lesson 387.) 
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Lesson 379. 

Some diseases can be communicated by touch or by 
contiguity, and are called contagious, or infectious; such 
as small-pox, yellow-fever, scarlatina, cholera, diphtheria, 
whooping-cough, measles, and mumps. In certain localities 
some diseases sometimes become epidemic; as influenza, 
typhus, and typhoid fever. 

Water contaminated by sewage, or by decaying animal 
or vegetable matter, is unhealthy. — Faust. 

When sick, it is decidedly safer to consult a skillful 
physician than a newspaper advertisement* 

ad ver'tise ment yel low-feVer con ti gu'i ty ty'phus 

in fec'tious 
ehol'e ra 
diph the'ri a 



com mu ni ca ted 
contagious 
con tarn i na ted 



whoop'ing-cough scarlat'fna 



small-pox mumps 

physician typhoid 

in flu en'za sew age 

ep i dem ic mea sles 



Lesson 380. 
Persons of Different Occupations. 



ventril'oquist 
elocu'tionist 
e lec'tro t^ er 
telegraphist 
watch'ma ker 



shoe'mak er coach'man 
brass-found'er brake man 
dec'o ra tor watch man 
stair-build'er foot man 
for'ward er grain er 



va/nisher 
gov em ess 
laun dress 
wait ress 
ae ro bat 



gra'zier 
mys tic 
haw§ er 
tus sle 
pewtej: 



Lesson 381. 
Review and Test Words. 



em plfr ic 

farina 

sal'ary 

oasis 

celery 



pallid 
fa cial 
f fir lough 
fossil 
f&ret 



ta^it 
trav erse 
d6r sal 
vermin 
rumpus 
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Lesson 382. 

The schooner ^^ America," from Havana, has jast landed 
at New York with a cargo of mahoganj', logwood, cochineal, 
annotto, vanilla, tamarinds, allspice, and sarsaparilla. The 
bark ^^ Columbia," from Manilla, is unloading ebony, sandal- 
wood, gutta-percha, and rattan. 



schoon'er 


log'wood 


all'spice 


bark 


sarsaparilla 


A mer'i ca 


coch i neal 


un load'ing 


Co lumT)! a 


Ha van a 


an not'to 


eb'o ny 


gut ta-per'cha 


car'go 


va nil la 


Ma nilla 


san'dal-wood 


mahog'any 


tam^a rinds 


rattan 

r 




Lesson 383. 





Ssmonymous Verbs. 

To instigate to crime; to incite to noble deeds. Fraud, 
will vitiate a contract, and so nullify it. Co-operate, to work 
together ; concnr, to run together. Adorn with dress ; deco- 
rate with flowers or paintings ; embellish, to m^ke handsome. 
Implant or ingraft sentiments of virtue ; instill or infuse 
principles ; inculcate truths or doctrines. Manacle, to con- 
fine the hands ; shackle, to confine the limbs. We conjecture 
what will be : we guess what is or was. We doubt the truth 
of his position : we question the veracity of the author. 

Lesson 384. 

Among aquatic birds, or those that have feet formed for 
swimming, not mentioned in previous pages, are the pelican, 
cormorant, albatross, spoon-bill, widgeon, canvas-back, and 
mallard duck. A few additional perchers : whip-poor-will, 
night-hawk, kingfisher, fly-catcher, mocking-bird, nut-hatch, 
chickadee, chipping-bird, goldflnch, bobolink, starling, mag- 
pie. 

Some birds are formed for running ; as the ostrich, amu, 
bustard, and cassowary. 
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Lesson 385. 

That patriotism which, catching its ixuipiration from the 
immortal God, and leaving at an immeasnrable distance 
below all lesser, groveling, pei^onal interests and feelings, 
animates and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of 
devotion, and of death itself, — that is public virtue : that is 
the noblest, the snblimest, of all public virtues. — Henry Clay. 

^^The man, who, for party, forsakes righteonsuess, goes 
down ; and the armed battalions of God march over him." 

"Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one and insep- 
arable." 

History is the revelation of Providence. — Kossuth. 

Lesson 386. 
Articles at the Dry Gk>ods Store. 

handler chiefs cas^si mere gren'a dme neck'ties 

muslin de laine' Scotch-plaid tablecloths broadcloth 

laml)r€ quins merfno napkins moreen' 

suspend'ers chev'iot hogiery poplin 

bombazme' mittens drapery brocade' 

Lesson 387. 
A Few Rules for the Use of the Comma. 

[Write the entire lesson. See also Lessons 353, 372, and 378.] 

(11) Adverbs and adverbial modifiers that do not readily 
blend with the entire sentence, should be set off by commas ; 
as, " We must, however, visit the ruin at Kenilworth." 
" We remark, fourthly, that," etc. " We found, too, a 
cooling spring." " His earnestness, perhaps, was his prin- 
cipal merit." ''His success, therefore, was due to his own 
exertions." "There is, moreover, a principle involved." 
"There is, for instance, a maxim, that," etc. 

(12) But, if these words readily blend with the whole 
sentence, they should not be set off by commas; as, "Is it 
therefore an evil? " " He may perhaps reform." 
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Lesson 388. 

We have opinions on religion as respects its doctrines, 
sentiments as respects its practice and precepts. We ought 
to venerate all really good men while they live, and revere 
their memories when they are (Jead. When ceremonies are 
too numerous, they destroy the ease of social intercourse ; but 
the absence of ceremony destroys decency. Their nuptials 
were solemnized by a clergyman of their own persuasion. 



pin'ions 


prac'tice 


mem'o ries 


de'cen cy 


religion 


pre cepts 


cer e mo nies 


nup tials 


re spects 


ven er ate 


numerous 


sol em nized 


doc'trines 


re al ly 


de stroy' 


cler gy man 


sentiments 


re vere' 


ab^sence 


persua'sion 


• 


Lesson 389. 




Words Often Mispronounced. 


ac elf mate 


arc'tic 


jaun dice 


scalene' 


fil'ter nate 


tirade' 


lawn dry 


suffice^ 


Palestine 


dwarfe 


papa 


al'co h81 


le thar'gic 


faZ'con 

•• 


pre tense' 


sojourn 


or'ehes tral 


fld'rist 


Psalin'ist 


horn age 




Lesson 390. 






Plants and Flowers. 




chrys an'the mum glad i'o lus snowHball 


el'der 


por tu la'ca 


sy rin'ga 


or «hid 


wild-rose 


nas tur'tium 


dah'lia 


rose'ma ry 


sweet-pea 


heli trope 


a lys'sum fox glove 


hare bell 


tram pet-flow ei 


can'dy tuft this tie 


milkweed 



1 c 
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Lesson 391. 

Xerosene is refined petrolenm. Olycerine is obtained by 
the application of superheated steam to some fatty substance. 
Matches are made from snlphnr and phosphorus. From 
opium are made laudanum, morphine, and paregoric. Creo- 
sote is obtained from the destructive distillation of wood. 
Arsenic is a metallic poison. Saltpeter and borax are dug 
from the ground. Spermaceti is taken from the sperm-whale. 
Ivory and gum-arabic are brought from Africa. Sassafras 
is a native of the United States. 



Lesson 392. 
Words Pertaining to the Body. 



skel'e ton 


ten^don 


mus'cle 


ju'gu lar 


OS se ous 


cu ti cle 


di a phragm 


ca rot'id 


ligament 


epider'niis 


in tes'tlne 


aor'ta 


car ti lage 


cu ta'ne ous 


bron'«hi a 


a/te ries 


sinew 


cap'illaries 


retina 


se rum 



Lesson 393. 

A. Few Rules for the Use of the Semicolon. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

(1) Where clauses are divided by commas, they must be 
set off by the semicolon; as, "Prosperity is naturally, 
though not necessaiily, attached to virtue and merit ; adver- 
sity, to vice and folly." 

(2) An explanatory clause introduced by for, but, or and 
is usually preceded by the semicolon; as, "Never use sar- 
casm ; for it is the Devil's dialect." 

(3) A semicolon should precede the words as, viz,, i.e., 
and words of kindred use ; as, " Nouns liave three cases ; viz. , 
nominative, possessive, objective." "The names of religious 
sects should always liave the initial capital ; as Catholic, 
Jew, Protestant, Mohammedan, Methodist, Presbyterian." 
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Lesson 394. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. — Shakapeare. 
Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they but heaps of 
sand, and then* epitaphs but characters written in the dust? 

W, Irving, 

Love is the emblem of eternity ; it confounds all notion 
of time ; effaces all memory of a beginning, all fear of an 
end. — Madame de Stael. 



in sub stan'tial gor'geous 


pyr'amids 


con founda' 


cloud-capped 


di§§olve' 


e ter'ni ty 


arch'es 


pal'a ces 


pa'geant 


ep'i taphs 


effa'ces 


Shaks peare 


sol emn 


Irving 


mem'o ry 


in her'it 


col umns 


begin'ning 


em blem 




Lesson 395. 






Interjections. 




a vaunt' 


fie 


a dieu' 


wel'come 


alas 


hurrah' 

•• 


bra'vo 


hey day 


fudge 


huzza' 

• 


fugh 


lo 


2?shaw 


hel^A'ho 


ha 


alack^ 


poh 


halloo' 


haU 


feuflrA 



hyT>rid 
naph tha 
pha§ es 
CO quette' 
e clipse 



Lesson 396. 

Review and Test Words. 



in sig'ni a 
mu nic i pal 
al'der man 
arm is tice 
cav a lier' 



fas cine' 
phal'anx 
en sign 
p8n iard 
clay more 



bohSa' 

sur'fett 

bazaoi^ 

bar'gair 

d&c'at 
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Lesson 397. 

Obedience, submifudon, discipline, courage, — these are 
among the characteristics which make a man. — Smiles. 

The characteristic of heroism is its persistency. — Emerson. 

The greatest and snblimest power is often simple patience. 

BnshnelL 

Labor, jndicionsly and continnonsly applied, becomes 
genius. 

The most profitable and praiseworthy genius in the world 
is untiring industry. — Magoon, 

They waste life in what arc called good resolutions, — 
partial efforts at reformation, feebly commenced, heartiessly 
oondacted, and hopelessly concluded. — Maturin, 

Concentration is the secret of strength. — Emerson. 





Lesson 398. 






Review and 'I'est words. 


perquisite 


dig'it 


idl om 


mSm'oir (-wor) 


punch eon 


wain scot 


ver ba'tim 


baUiff 


nu cle us 


but tress 


ca thar tic 


ar raiyn' 


bal CO ny 


drama 


al^ka line 


gar rote 


spe cif ic 


bre vier' 


pros e lyte 


car'nage 



Lesson 399. 
A Few Rules for the Use of the Colon. 

(1) The colon should precede a list formally introduced; 
as, "Bring the following articles from the store : two pounds 
tea, three dozen eggs, three bushels potatoes, and one lemon. " 

(2) The colon should precede a speech or quotation for- 
mally introduced; as, " Webster said : 'Venerable men, you 
have come down to us from a former generation.' " " Do 
you remember this couplet from Dryden : 

* Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below * ? *' 

(See also Lesson 372.) 
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Lesson 400. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

" The qualifications requisite for writing epistles are 
strong masculine sense and a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, together with an insight into the business and pre- 
vailing humors of the age. One should have a mind well 
seasoned with the finest precepts of morality ; he should be 
a master of refined raillery, and understand the delicacies, 
as well as the absurdities, of conversation, and have an easy 
and concise manner of expression. His illustrations, his 
comparisons, his images, must be drawn from common life." 





Lesson 401. 






Beview and Test Wol-d8. 




re prieve' 


Pen'te cost 


do'tard 


col lis'ion 


dTin'geon 


ac lyte 


sua sion 


ex'ca yate 


chan eel 


di lem'ma 


pla €ard' 


mu ti late 


cu rate 


ve'he mence 


cyn'ic 


ec cen'tric 


dea con 


inurl y 


dSvoir'^, 


fthriv'el 



Lesson 402. 

Let us attempt to delineate the character of this genial 
philanthropist, whose life was without reproach, whose vir- 
tues were transcendent. The court-martial was lenient with 
the delinquent sergeant. The waters of the reservoir are 
carried through a conduit to the hydrant. His culpable 
negligence awakened malicious criticism, and terminated in 
vexation and chagrin. Republics are ungrateful. 

phil an'thro pist de lin'quent cul'pa ble cha grfii' 

de lin e ate re preach' hy drant vex action 

tran scend ent negli gence ser geant^ re pub lies 

court-mar tial res er voir a wak'ened un grate ful 

ter'minated con'dwit malicious attempt 

* oir=w6r. » sar^nt. 
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Lesson 403. 

The fundamental mistake in teaching arithmetic is in teach- 
ing figures, and not numbers. The teaching of each number, 
definitioiiy principle, rule, process, or problem, is a language, 
as well as an object lesson. Great freedom of expression 
should be allowed, stiff formulas avoided, and the same 
thought expressed in as many different ways as possible, 
always, however, leading up to the best possible form of 
expression. The intelligent solution of the problem depends 
primarily upon the mind's comprehension of the things rep- 
resented and their relations. To try to perform the prob- 
lem, without attempting to understand the conditions, is fatal 
to all progress, and completely barren of good results. 

Q^incy Method, 

Lesson 404. 
Terms Frequently Used in Drawing. 



en large'ment 


sym'me try 


i sos'ce les 


el lipse' 


con cen trie 


sim i lar 


rep e tftion 


tie foil 


symmetrical 


bi sec'tion 


ge met ric 


quat re foil ^ 


con struc tion 


de sign ing 


e qui lat er al 


a cute' 


e qui an'gu lar 


re due tion 


di ag'o nal 


ob tuae 



Lesson 405. 
A Few Rules for the Use of the Period. 

(1) The period should generally close every complete de 
clarative and imperative sentence; as, ^'Man is mortal." 
"Hear the story." 

(2) The period must he used after every ahhreviated word ; 
as, " C. W. Jones ; James W. Smith ; Frankfort, Ky. ; Jan. 
14, 1884 ; min. ; sec." 

(3) The period is imed after a title or heading ; as, " Green- 
leaf's Complete Arithmetic. " " Section V. ' ' 

ikftVerfoiL 
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Lesson 406. 

Terms Used in Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic treats of numbers, abstract and concrete. 
Its fundamental rules are notation, numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Upon these opera- 
tions are based the secondary rules or processes ; as cancel- 
lation, fractions, — common and decimal, — Federal money, 
reduction of denominate numbers, etc. 

a rith'me tic ab'stract di vis'ion com'mon 

fun da ment'al op er actions con crete' dec i mal 

nu mer a tion sec'on da ry no taction Fed er al 

mul ti pli ca'tion ad diction proc'ess es re duc'tion 

can eel la'tion subtraction fractions denominate 

Lesson 407. 
Some Additional Rules of Arithmetic. 

profit and loss per cent'age ra'ti o in vo lu'tion 



pro por'tion 


in su'rance 


in'ter est 


ev lu tion 


dis'count 


du'ties 


analysis 


pro gress'ion 


com TTiis'sion 


av'er age 


tax'es 


alliga'tion 


blocker age 


ex change' 


stocks 


men su ra tion 




Lesson 408. 





A Few Arithmetical Formulas, etc. 

(Divisor x quotient) + remainder = dividend. Subtrahend 
+ remainder = minuend. Product -^ multiplier = multiplicand. 
Numerator -s- denominator = value of fraction. One pound 
avoirdupois =7,000 grains. One pound Troy or apothecaries 
= 5,760 grains. Linear measure has reference to length, 
square measure to surfaces, cubic measure to solids. A com- 
posite number may be factored. Least common multiple 
means least common dividend. A cipher is not a sig^nificant 
figure. 
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Lesson 409. 

History. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese navigator, discovered 
America in 1492. He was assisted in fitting out his expedi- 
tion by Isabella, Queen of Spain. The Spanish colonized 
the West Indies and Mexico, and made settlements at Darien, 
St. Augustine, and Santa F6. The French settled Canada ; 
the Portuguese, Brazil. 

Chris'topher Amer'ica Span'ish Darien' 

St. Au'gus fine Co lum'bus as sist'ed col'o nized 

Genoese' fit'ting Mex'ico SantaF^' 

West In'dies nav'i ga tor Can'a da ex pe di'tion 

dis coVered set tie ments Is'a bel la Port'u gwese 

Lesson 410. 

The English settled ten of the original colonies of the 
United States ; the Dutch, two ; and the Swedes, one. Can- 
ada was subjugated by the English in 1759. The first 
Contineiital Congress met in 1774. The thirteen colonies 
declared their independence in 1776. The Sevolutionary 
war established it. The first battle was at Concord or Lex- 
ington ; the most decisive, at Saratoga and Yorktown. The 
Articles of Confederation were adopted in 1777 ; the Con- 
stitntion, in 1787. 

Lesson 411. 

A List of the Presidents of the United States. 

Wash'ing ton Jack son Fill more Hayes 

Ad ams (John) Van Bu'ren Pierce Gar field 

Jef fer son Har'ri son Bu chan'an Ar thur 

Mad i son Ty ler Lin'coln Cleve land 

Mon roe' Polk John son Har'ri son 

Ad ams (J. Q.) Tay lor Grant Cleve land 

(The present incumbent is William McKinley.) 
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Lesson 412. 

Terms Used iu Grammar. 

Technical grammar classifies the facts of language. It 
is divided into orthography, etymology, S3^ntax, and prosody. 
In number, nouns are singular or plural ; in gender, mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter ; in case, nominative, possessive, or 
objective. Pronouns are personal, relative, interrogative, 
or adjective. 

in ter rog'a tive or thog'ra phy plu'ral pos sess'ive 

teeh'nical fem'intne syntax pro'nouns 

grammar prosody neiiter personal 

nominative classifies singular relative 

etymol'ogy masculine objecfive adjective 



Lesson 413. 

Other Terms Used in Grammar. 



ar'ti cle 


tran'si tive 


in fin'i tive 


ad'verb 


pos i tive 


in dic'a tive 


con ju ga'tion 


de gree' 


com pa/a tive 


po ten tial 


auxiHary 


de cline 


su per la tive 


subjunctive 


synopsis 


in fleet 


irregular 


im per a tive 


par'ticipl© 


con'strue 

•* 




Lesson 414. 






Analysis of Sentences. 





Analysis is the separation of a sentence into its constitu- 
ent elements. Every sentence has a subject and predicate. 
Phrases and clauses are usually adjective or adverbial; these 
subordinate members are called modifiers, or adjuncts. Sen- 
tences are declarative, interrogative, imperative, or exclama- 
tory. In all language work, correct usage is more desirable 
than precise definition. 
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Lesson 415. 

Greograpliy. 

Of oceans, the largest is the Pacific; of islands, in the 
order of their size, Australia, Greenland, Papua, Borneo, 
Madagascar; of seas, Mediterranean; of deserts, Sahara; 
of rivers, Amazon; of mountains, the highest is Mount 
Everest, one of the Himalayas ; of empires, the greatest in 
area is the Russian; in number of inhabitants, the Chinese. 
The races of men are the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
Malay, and American. The principal forms of government 
are monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 



Lesson 416. 

Longitude is reckoned from Greenwich, on a parallel; 
latitude, from the equator, on a meridian. The torrid zone 
lies between the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn. 
All this belongs to mathematical geography. The divisions 
into continents, peninsulas, isthmuses, archipelagoes, etc., 
belong to physical geography. Political geography treats of 
all divisions made by man. 

math e mat'ic al lon'gi tude 

Green'trfch tSrrid 

par al lei trop ic 

lat i tude Can cer 



e qua'tor 



me rid'i an 
ge og ra phy 
con'ti nents 
pe nin'su las 
Cap ri corn is^A'mus es 



arehipel'ago 

phys'ic al 

po lit'ic al 

di vis ions 

reck'oned 



GlSttces'ter 
Roch es ter 
Syr'a cuse 
Worces^ter 
Cleve land 



Lesson 417. 
A Few American Cities. 



Spring'field 
Pat er son 
Du buque' 
Hol'yoke 
Bing ham ton 



Ra cine' 
Pe o'ri a 
To le do 
Natch'ez 
Bridge port 



Nash'u a 
Yon kers 
Savan'nah 
Lan'cas ter 
Bur ling ton 
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Lesson 418. 

(Let the pupil spell the marked words.) 

Of the States and Territories of the Union, Illinois (111.) 
Is first in the production of grain; Kentucky (Ky.), in 
tobacco; Mississippi (Miss.), in cotton; South Carolina 
(S.C.), in rice; California (Cal.), in gold, wool, and vine- 
yards; Colorado (Col.), in silver; Pennsylvania (Penn.), in 
coal, iron, and petroleum; Michigan (Mich.), in copper; 
Missouri (Mo.), in lead ; Oeorgia (Ga.), in sweet potatoes ; 
Louisiana (La.) , in sugar ; Florida (Flor.) , in oranges ; Korth 
Carolina (N.C.), in tar and turpentine; Hew York (N. Y.), 
in hay and dairy products. 



Lesson 419. 

Maine (Me.) is noted for its forests and ship-bnilding ; 
Vermont (Vt.), for agriculture and grazing, and its produc- 
tion of maple-sugar ; New Hampshire (N.H.), for its gran- 
ite ; Massachusetts (Mass.) , Ehode Island (R. I.) , Connecticut 
(Conn.), for manufactures; Arkansas (Ark.), Tennessee 
(Tenn.), for cotton and tobacco ; Ohio (0.),IndiaQa (Ind.), 
Wisconsin (Wis.), Iowa (la.), Minnesota (Minn.), Kansas 
(Kan.), Nebraska (Neb.), for the culture of grain. 

Lesson 420. 

[The teacher will pronounce the name of each State given ; and 
^he pupil will write in four columns, first the ahbreviation, then the 
capital, etc.] 

(state.) (cAPrrAL.) (laboest city.) (river.) 

Me. Augus'ta Portland Ken'nebec 

N.H. Con'cord Manchester Merrimack 

Vt. Montpel'ier Bur 'ling ton Winoos'kl 

Mass. Bos'ton Boston Connecficut 

RJ. Providence Providence Black'stone 
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Lesson 421, 

Idaho (Ida.) 9 Montana (Mont.), Wyoming (Wy.), Utah, 
Arizona (Aiiz.), Hew Mexico (N.Mex.), abound in precious 
metals. New York is fii-st in population, manufactures, 
commerce, and wealth ; Hew Jersey (N. J.), in the manufac- 
ture of silk. Alaska produces most furs. Indian Territory 
is the permanent home of the Indians ; the State of Wash- 
ington is north of Oregon (Oreg.) : both have a magnificent 
future. Delaware (Del.) is completely within the Atlantic 
slope. Maryland (Md.) is divided into two sections by 
Chesapeake Bay. Virginia (Ya.) is sometimes styled the 
Ancient Dominion. 

Liesson 422. 

West Virginia (W. Ya.) has large mineral resources. 
Dakota (Dak.) is noted for its extensive prairies; Hevada 
(Nov.), for its rich silver and gold mines. Texas (Tex.) 
has the largest area. Four of the Great Lakes, — Superior, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, — and the river St Lawrence, 
form part of the boundary between the United States and 
British America. Among the most noted of the North- Ameri- 
can islands are Greenland, Hewfoundland, Long Island, Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, Forto B'ico, and 
Vancouver. 





Lesson 423. 




(state, 


.) (capital.) 


(laroest city.) 


(kiveb.) 


Conn. 


Harfford 


New HaVen 


Thames ^ 


N.Y. 


Al^ba ny 


New York 


Hud'son 


N.J. 


Tren ton 


NeVark 


Pas sa'ic 


Penn. 


Har ris burg 


Phil a del'phi a 


Sus que han'na 


Del. 


Dover 


Wil'ming ton 

1 TCmz. 


Del'a ware 
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Lesson 424. 

Amusement in moderatioii is wholesome, and to be com- 
mended. 

Eecreation is not the highest kind of enjoyment 

It is probably a moderate statement, that half of the enor- 
mons sum given annually in charity is not only absolutely 
wasted, but actively increases pauperism, knavery, and crime. 

George W, Curtis. 

The severe competition for subsistence which characterizes 
the metropolis is a terrible ordeal for any human being to 
pass through. 

The importance of some men is increased simply because 
of their association with ciphers. 

ience bought of suffering is instructive. 



Lesson 425. 



(state. ) 

Md. 

Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 



(cAPrrAL. ) 

An nap'o lis 
Rich'mond 
Ra leigh 
Co lum^bi a 
At Ian ta 



(laboest crrY.) 

Barti more 
Rich mond 
Wil ming ton 
Charles ton 
At lan'ta 



(btveb.) 

Po to'mac 

James 

N^Qse 

Pe dee' 

Al ta ma ha' 



Lesson 426. 

(state.) (cAPrrAL.) (largest city.) 

Flor. Tal la has'see Key West 

Ala. Mont gom'e ry Mo'bile 

Miss. Jack'son Vicks burg 

La. Bat on Rouge ^ New Or'leans 

Tex. Aus'tin Dal'las 

1 BafuD Roozh. * Nwa^c^. 



(river.) 

St. Johns 
Al a ba'ma 
Pearl 

Mis sis sip'pi 
Nue'ces ^ 
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Lesson 427, 
Synonymous Adjectives. 



poi^'ant 
dex ter ous 
hos tile 
cul pa ble 
con tin'u ous 



sting^ing 
a droif 
ad'verse 
blam a ble 
in ees'sant 



em'i nent 
ca pri'cious 
se raph ic 
i den tic al 
mo ment ous 



il lus'tri ous 
whim'sic al 
an gellc 
self-same 
im por tant 



Poignant pains ; the stinging poison of slander. Adverse 
to a person or thing ; hostile to a thing. We are faulty 
when we commit faults : we are culpable or blamable when 
we commit them intentionally. It rains incessantly (with- 
out ceasing) ; a continuous current (without end). Eminent 
{distinguished) piety or abilities ; illustrious (brilliant) name. 
Whimsical is a species of the fanciful in regard to one's 
likes or dislikes: capricious respects errors of temper or 
irregularities of feeling. A seraph is, the highest order of 
angd. One may be careless in business, thoughtless in con- 
duct, inattevUive in listening, heedless in walking or running. 





Lesson 428. 




(STATE.) 


(cAprrAL.) 


(largest crrr.) 


(river.) 


Ark. 


Little Rock 


Lit tie Rock 


Ar kan'sas 


Mo. 


Jefferson City 


St. Lou is 


Mis sou ri 


Tenn. 


Nashville 


Nash'ville 


Ten nes see' 


Ky. 


Frank fort 


Lou is ville 


Cum^ber land 


0. 


Co lum'bus 


Cin cin na'ti 


hi'o 




Lesson 429. 




(state.) 


(CAPirAL.) 


(largest city. 


) (river.) 


Ind. 


Indianap'olis 


In di an ap'o lis Wa'bash 


111. 


Spring'field 


Chi ca'go 


San ga mon 


Mich. 


Lan sing 


De troit' 


Saginaw 


la. 


Des Moines' ^ 


Des Moines 


lo wa 


Wis. 


Mad'i son 


Milwau'kee 


Wis con'sin 




1 Da moin'. 
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Lesson 430. 

Ability involves responsibility. Power, to its last particle, 
is duty. — Maclaren. 

Duty reaches down the ages in its effects, and into eter^ 
nity; and, when the man goes about it resolutely, it seems 
to me now as though his footsteps were echoing beyond the 
stars, though only heard faintly in the atmosphere of this 
world. — Mouniford, 

No pleasure is comparable to standing on the vantage 
ground of truth. — Bacon, 

Conscience is God's vicegerent in the soul. — Buchan, 

To persevere in one's duty, and to be silent, is the best 
answer to calnnmy. — George Washington, 

Prevention is the best bridle. 





Lesson 431. 




(STATE.) 


• 

(capital.) 


(largest city.) 


(kiveb.) 


Minn. 


St. Paul 


Min ne ap'o lis 


Mis SIR sip'pi 


Kan. 


To pelsa 


Kan'sas Cit y 


Kan'gas 


Neb. 


Lin'coln 


ma ha 


Platte 


W. Va. 


Charles'ton 


Wheel ing 


KanaVha 

•• 


Col. 


Den ver 


Den ver 


Grand 




Lesson 432. 


• 



Among reptiles the following may be named : turtle, ter- 
rapin, lizard, crocodile, alligator, chameleon. Among ser- 
pents : anaconda, python, blacksnake, rattlesnake, moccasin, 
copperhead, cobra, asp, adder. Among amphibioas aninials : 
frog, toad, walrus, salamander, water-newt. 



tur'tle 
ter ra pin 
liz ard 
croc o dile 
al li ga tor 



cha mele on 
an a con'da 
py'thon 
black snake 
rat tie snake 



moc ca sm 

cop per head 

cS^bra 

adder 

am phib'i ons 



toad 

wal'rus 

sal^amander 

wa'ter-newt 

rep'tiles 
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Lesson 433. 



Lightning is a discharge of accnnmlated electricity. After 
the particles of the air have been violently separated by its 
passage through it, they close again with a tremendons concus- 
sion, producing thunder. Light travels nearly a million times 
as fast as sound : therefore the lightning is ordinarily per- 
ceived befofe the thunder is heard. The best protection to a 
building against accident from lightning is a copper conductor 
properly attached and insulated, descending to a stratum of 
perpetually moist earth, and terminating at the top in fine 
gUded pomts. 

Lesson 434. . 

A life in any sphere that is the expression and outflow of 
an honest, earnest, loving heart, taking counsel only of God 
and itself, will be certain to be a life of beneficence in the 
best possible direction. — J, G. Holland. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes. — Longfellow, 

Memory is sometimes like a half-forgotten dream. 

Dickens. 

He looks forward to the termination of life with calmness, 
and without apprehension. — Dickens. 

The man who throws himself into the existence of another, 
and exerts his utmost efforts to help him socially, morally, 
religiously, exerts a divine influence. — Samuel Smiles. 







Lesson 435. 




(state.) 


(capital.) 




(largest city.) 


(river.) 


Cal. 


Sac ra men'l 


to 


San Fran eis'eo 


San Jo'aquin^ 


Nev. 


Car'son Cit 


y 


Virgin'! a City 


Hum'boldt 


Oreg. 


Salem 




Portland 


Co lum'bi a 


S. Dak. 


Pierre 




Sioiix Falls 


Mis sou ri 


Mon. 


Hel e'na 




Hel e'na 

1 Ho'aklH. 


Yel'low stone 
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Lesson 436. 

Heat expands, or enlarges, the dimensions of most bodies : 
cold contracts them. The thfermometer, or heat-measurer, 
is constructed on this principle. In excessively cold weather, 
telegraph and telephone wires are frequently bix>ken by their 
contraction. The solar heat, either directly or indirectly, 
expands the atoms of the atmosphei'e ; thus making them 
lighter, and causing them to rise. This produces at first a 
partial vacuum, and then a lateral current of cold air on the 
earth's surface. This is the theory of the cause of winds. 

ther mom'e ter tel'e phone ex pands' 

heat-meas'ur er en larg'es 

dt men sions con struct'ed 

con tracts' ex cess'ive ly 

prin'ci pie tel'e graph 



con trac'tion 
solar 

indirectly 
attorns 



caus'ing 
par tial 
vac u um 
lateral 
the o r J 



(STATE.) 



Lesson 437. 



(CAPTTAL.) 



(largest crrr.) (river.) 



N. Dak. Bis'marck Far go Mis sou'ri 

I'da ho Bois£ Cit y Bois^ Cit y Snake 

Wy o'ming Chey enne' Chey enne' N. Platte 

Wash. O lyin'pia Be at'tle Co lum'bia 

U'tah Ter. Salt Lake Cit y Salt Lake Cit y Col o ra'do 



Lesson 438. 

He occupied a comparatively small apartment richly fur- 
nished after a somberly ornate fashion, but the drapery 
and hangings much faded and worn, even to considerable 
shabbiness. A chief iiigredient in my composition is a most 
determined firmness. 

Innumerable threads of winning remembrance. . 

Words of one, two, three, and four syllables, are called 
respectively: monosyllables, dissyllables, trisyllables, and 
polysyllables. 
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Lesson 439. 

The commuiiioation of heat is by oondaeti<m, — that is, 
by actual contact, — by radiation, or by conveotion. The 
best conductors of heat are metallic sabstances ; the poorest 
are fur, eider-down, wool, and silk. Linen is so cool because 
it is such a good conductor. Badiant heat is doubtless iden- 
tical with light, — it is reflected and concentrated in accord- 
ance with the same laws. When one portion of a body of 
air or water is heated, currents are immediately established 
conveying this excess of heat to the remotest particle of the 
entire mass. If you place your hand upon different articles 
in the same room, as marble, a wooden table, or a woolen 
moccasiBy they will only seem to have a different tempera* 
tore, because they have different degrees of conductivity. 

Lesson 440. 

Diseases. 

ver'tigo dyspep'sia neural'gia dys'entery 

pleurisy i^neumo^nia meningftis jaundice 

ca tsixrh' rheum^a tism oph thal'mi a gan grene 

j[?Athi'si8 paral'ysis e ma ci action ague 

cancer ap'oplexy diarrAoe'a bronehftis 

Lesson 441. 

[Write the entire lesson.] 

So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. — Bryant, 
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Lesson 442. 

The iri*egular expansion and contraction of water is a 
marked exception to the law given in Lesson 436. When 
it is cooled, it gradually contracts till it reaches 39"* Fahren- 
heit, which is its maximnm point of density. It then regu- 
larly expands till it reaches its minimum density at 32^, when 
it congeals. Its specific gravity is then about nine-tenths 
that of water. In consequence, ice floats on the surface of 
water: this prevents the rivers and lakes in the temperate 
zones from freezing solid during the winter months, an 
event which would make half of the earth as uninhabitable 
as northern Siberia. 

Lesson 443. 

(TERRrrORT.) (CAPFTAL,) (LARGEST CITY.) (RIVER.) 

N. Mex. SantaF^ San ta F^ Rio Gran'de 

In'di an Tah le quah' Tah le quah' Ar kan sas' 

A ri zo'na Phoe'nix Tuc'son Gi'la 

Ok la ho^ma Ok la ho^ma Ok la ho^ma Ca na^dian 

Alas^ka Sit^ka Juneau' Yu^kon 

Lesson 444. 

By what artifice can that matchless magician seem to 
behead the apprentice with his cimeter? As his guardian is 
res|x>nsible for his actions, he will not permit a recurrence 
of such scurrilous proceedings. The debauchee will sacrifice 
all luxuries, and even necessaries, that he may gratify his 
insatiate appetite for spirituous liquors. 

ar'tifice cim'eter proceed'ings grat'ify 

match less guard i an deb au chee' in sa'ti ate 

ma gf cian re spon'si ble sac'ri fice ap'pe tite 

be head re cur rence lux u ries spir it u ous 

apprentice scur'rilous nec'essaries liquors 
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Lesson 445. 

If on a soiuhiny day you should spread white flannel and 
black alpaca side by side on a snow-drift, the black cloth 
would sink into the snow, the white remain on the surface. 
The absorption of the sun's rays by the black cloth, and the 
reflection by the white, is the explanation of the phenomenon. 
One reason why water will extinguish fire is that it is in- 
stantly vaporized, and rises, conveying with it the heat of 
the flame. Ebullition, or boiling, is occasioned by the for- 
mation of bubbles of vapor, which rise and burst. Evapora- 
tion consists in the conversion of a liquid into vapor. 
Steam condenses when exposed to the cold. Liquefaction is 
Uve act of melting. 





Lesson 446. 






Synonymous Verbs. 




os'cil late 


vi'brate 


vac'il late 


wa'ver 


e lu'ci date 


ex plain' 


in vei'gle 


in snare' 


ac eel er ate 


quick'en 


ir'ri tate 


pro voke 


de lin e ate 


por trajr' 


suf fo cate 


smoth'er 


ac qui Q^ce' 


con cur 


vilify 


malu/u' 



Explain (make plain) its meaning; illustrate (make 
bright) this moral truth ; elucidate (bring into the light) this 
obscure passage. The motion of the wheel is accelerated 
(made quick) : we hasten to a burning building. Portray 
is a stronger word than delineate. We acquiesce (rest quiet) 
in his opinion : we comply with his request. To vacillate 
and waver is applied to persons ; to fluctuate^ to both persons 
and things. To in^nare is to take in a snare : to inveigle is 
to take by making blind. Suffocated and stifled with foul 
vapor or close air ; smotJiered by exclusion of the air ; choked 
with food. We can not vilify without using improper lan- 
guage ; to revile is to retort that which is vile ; to malign is 
to speak great evil of some one. 
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qulD.tes'sence 
laeh^ry mose 
qui es'cence 
om nis cient 
Bjn'dic ate 



Lesson 447. 

Bevienv and Test Words. 

harle quin wrist'band 
pen'ta t^ueh 
hal'cy on 
syc o phant 
en pho ny 



caou'tchouc ^ 
ton nage 
ves tige 
sibyl 



crypt 

lymph 

shrewd 

plague 

dredge 



Lesson 448. 
Kote. 



//i?A 



CMi^tHz^^n^^^^aJu Say. J Cuum!^J^ /fO% 
/Lc^^yt^eU^ cLeZytd^ a^jptt4^ d^uizy^^ "Jr^^ 



Lesson 449. 

A few additional fishes : mackerel, pickerel, Balmon, stnr- 
geoHy sword-fish, tautog, halibut A few mollusks,'or shell- 
fish: nautilus, ammonite, periwinkle, snail, oyster, mussel, 
cockle, clam. A few additional insects: musquito, beetle, 
cicada, grasshopper, katydid, ichneumon, potato-bug, scorpion, 
cricket, centipede. 

^ koo'chook. 

''The Initial letter of this uid the two following word* may be tithw • Mpttal 
M a miall lettier. 
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Lesson 450. 

ffis libraiy contains an unabridged dictionary, a gazetteer, 
a cyclopedia, and other works of reference. Habitual cour- 
tesy and suavity of manner are requisite to social and com- 
mercial success. Be cautious in your intercourse with him 
v^ho frequently indulges in captious criticism or pompous 
exaggeration. Sarcasm is the natural language of the Devil. 



un a bridged' 


refer ence 


com mer'cial 


cau'tions 


dic'tion a ry 


court e sy 


in'ter course 


iu dulg'es 


gaz et teer' 


suav i ty 


fre quent ly 


cap'tious 


cy clo pe'di a 


req ui site 


crit i cisni 


pomp ons 


exaggera'tion 


ha bit'u al 


so cial 


Devil 




Ijesson 451. 




WordH Often Mispronounced. 




ap pa ra'tus 


CO te rie' 


a ris'to crat 


trtb'une 


ig no ra mus 


bi tu'men 


dis'pu ta ble 


nSth er 


com'plai §ance 


hy'gi ene 


fi nance' 


ly ce'um 


or'tho e py 


gi^rril'la 


CO qugt ry 


wors'ted 


chas'tise ment 


south'erly 


fort'nlght 


prSl'ate 



Mr. Lindley Murray 



Lesson 452. 
Bill and Receipt. 

Burlington, Vt., Oct. 8, 1883. 

Bought of Cyrus W. Hamilton. 



2 Shovels, (a) 88^, 

2 Scythes, (a) Ibf, 
1 Crowbar, 

3 Pitchforks, (a> 80^, 
32 lbs. Harrow Teeth, (a> 6^, 

1 Lawn Mower, 

Received payment, 

Cyrus W. Hamilton. 
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Lesson 453. 

' ' The taste of youth should be formed by literature of 
standard reputation far more than by ephemeral noveltieSy 
however brilliant'' ^^ There is a perennial nobleness^ and 
even sacredness, in work." ^^ Longfellow's poetry expresses 
a universal sentiment in the simplest and most melodious 
manner." ''The one serviceable, remunerative, attainable 
quality in every pursuit, is the quality of attention." '' Ci^ 
lamity is man's true touchstone." 

Lesson 454. 

Receipt. 

[Write every word of the lesson.] 





Lesson 455. 






Review aud Test Words. 




con ven'ient 


ill sid'i ous 


in vei'gle 


bru nette' 


ju'bi lee 


pyg'my 


guillo tine 


debu^ 


pro fi'cient 


eras cent 


souye ntr 


saline 


plau'si ble 


rhythm 


con cise'ly 


scoiirge 


ehrys a lis 


pil'lage 


ret'i nue 


rhyme 
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Lesson 456. 

The greatest man is he who chooses the right with the 
most invincible resolution ; who resists the sorest temptations 
from within and without; who bears the heaviest bui*dens 
cheerfully; who is calmest in storms, and most fearless 
under menaces and frowns ; whose reliance on truth, on 
virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering. — W, E, Charming. 

The only rational liberty is that which is born of subjec- 
tion, reared in the fear of God and the love of man, and 
made courageous in the defense of a trust and the prosecution 
of duty. — W. O, SimvM, 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stiurs, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

LongfeUovh 

Lesson 457. 

Olieck. 

[Write the entire lesson carefully.] 



d^ 
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Lesson 458. 

The efficiency and usefulness of a liberal education are 
dwarfed, unless developed under the influence of proper 
decorum. Let this transient pageant be but the presage 
of the more substantial triumph. Pursuant to adjournment, 
the Senate assembled. That popular delegate to the national 
convention is attached to the dominant faction. 

efficiency dwarfed pursu'ant Sen'ate 

ad jowrn ment nS, tion al 

as sem bled con ven'tion 

pop'u lar dom'i nant 

delegate faction 



ed u ca'tion 
de vel'oped 
de CO rum 
sub Stan tial 



tran'sient 
pa gSant 
pres age 
tri umph 



Lesson 459. 
Review and Test Words* 



veTii cle 


bun'ion 


al'ien ate 


mon sieur * 


f ric as see' 


fel \oe 


bri tan'ni a 


chtr'rup 


syn'co pe 


fa§ ade' 


re cu/rence 


hei nous 


syn a gogue 


gg/ger 


ve loc'i pede 


surplus 


par ox ysm 


y as sal 


ob'sta cle 


mam moth 




Lesson 460. 





Let your apparel be modest, and endeavor to accommodate 

nature, rather than to procure admiration. Frying curiosity 

is indelicate, even though the victim be your most intimate 

friend. 

Be not tedious in discourse ; make not man}- digressions. 

Nothing so effectnally indicates the well-bred man as his 

manner of recognizing his fellow-men. Do not inflict upon 

societ}'^ another of that disreputable and dangerous species 

called gossipers. 

When writing a letter asking information, always inclose 

an envelope addressed and stamped for a reply. 

1 mo seer' 
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Lesson 461. 

The dauntless chivalry of the Emerald Isle and the cour- 
ageous Italian volunteers gallantly advanced in the face of 
a fierce cannonade, captured the redoubt, and scaled the 
battlements of the citadel. To the traveler belongs piquancy 
of conversation, liberality of view, and charity of judgipent. 

Simplicity of conduct and manners is unquestionable evi- 
dence of sound sense and correct taste. 



un ques'tion a ble Ital'ian cap'tured 



dauntless 
bat'tle ments 
can non ade' 
con ver sa'tion 



gallant ly scaled 

chiv al ry ad vanced' 

Em er aid cit'a del 

vol un teers' re douit' 



piqu an cy 
lib er all ty 
judg'ment 
sim plicl ty 
evl dence 



Lesson 462. 



ac ces'so ry 
fes'ti val 
dul lard 
serv i tude 
mas sa ere 



Synonymous Nouns* 

mis'cellany 
CO a li'tion 
las'si tude 



ac com'plice 
entertain'ment 
num'skuU 
bond age 
butchery 



sus te nance 
du plicl ty 



va ri'e ty 
al 11 ance 
lan'guor 
nutriment 
de ceplion 



Abettors propose ; accessories assist ; accomplices execute. 
A banqif£t is a splendid feast, attended with pomp and state ; 
we give an informal entertainment to our friends and equals. 
Servitude, slavery, and bondage rise in degree. A miscellany 
is a mixture applicable only to intellectual subjects. An 
alliance between families and countries ; a coalition between 
persons and parties. Lassitude isfaintness; languor, exhaus- 
tion of strength. Nutriment and sustenance are related as 
cause and effect. Pride makes us esteem ourselves : vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. 
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Lesson 463. 

''The primary principle of education is the determination 
of the pupil to self-activity." "The wise man is but a clever 
infant, spelling letters from a hieroglyphical prophetic book, 
the lexicon of which lies in eternity." ''Real knowledge 
never promoted either turbulence or unbelief ; but its prog- 
ress is the forerunner of liberality and enlightened toler- 
ation." "Frivolity, under whatever form it appears, takes 
from attention its strength, from thought its originality, from 
feeling its earnestness." " Cleanliness is next to godUness." 

Lesson 464. 

Draft. 

[Write the entire lesson carefully.] 



^<^^€^^;f^l^ i;LayUij aJ^yCt4^ jd^C^O^ 



<90 
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Lesson 465. 

Satire and irony are the most ill-natured kinds of wit 
Burlesque is a species of humor. Genius creates; talent 
appropriates and executes. He is a man of clear discernment, 
acute penetration, and sound judgment Belief is specula- 
tive; faith and trust are oi^erative. A complaint may be 
frivolous ; an accusation false. The young require frequent 
admonitions; the ignorant and self -deluded, solemn warn- 
ings; the inexperienced, timely cautions. But admonitions 
are too often rejected, warnings despised, and cautions 
slighted. Freedom is personal and private ; liberty is public. 

Liesson 466. 

We contradict an assertion ; we deny a fact. Angry 
words provoke; if often repeated, they exasperate. To 
swerve is to deviate from the right path. Impurity contam- 
inates; that which is vile in a natural sense defiles, in a 
moral sense, pollutes ; what is contagious corrupts ; cormp- 
tion will taint other things. To commend, to praise, to ap- 
plaud, to extol, rise in degree. We indulge a disposition ; 
we yield to an inclination. All minds may be amused ; the 
most volatile are diverted ; the most reflective entertained. 

Lesson 467. 

There are but few extraordinary things; many things 
are remarkable. Talkative, loquacious, and garrulous have 
nearly the same meaning. Bad company is pernicious to the 
morals ; confinement is hurtful to the health ; noxious insects 
wound ; noisome vapors produce disorders. Unhappy is 
applied to persons ; wretched and miserable to persons and 
things. Expedient, essential, and requisite are modes of 
relative necessity. The garden is adjacent (lies near) to the 
house ; the fields are adjoining to each other ; 4he houses are 
contiguous (touch). All stout men are not corpulent (fat). 
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Lesson 468. 

Disposition is permanent and settled ; temper is transitory 
and fluctuating. Sagacity is natural acuteness. A falsehood 
or a lie is an intentional Trntruth. Truth belongs to the 
thing; veracity, to the person. Placidity is more of a 
natural gift than serenity, which may be acquired. Damage 
is the injury that takes from the value of a thing. A 
calamity is a great disaster or a dreadful misfortune. Tor* 
tore is an excess of torment Economy implies manage- 
ment ; frugality, temperance. 



Lesson 469. 

Certain is opposed to dubious ; sure, to wavering ; secure^ 
to dangerous. That act was laudable, or praiseworthy. The 
circumstances are critical ; the situation dangerous. Power- 
ful, potent, and mighty rise in degree. Ancient and antique 
are opposed to the modem ; the antiquated, to the customary 
and established ; the old-fashioned, to the fashionable ; the 
obsolete, to the current. Frightful, terrible, and horrible 
rise in meaning. The becoming consists of an exterior that 
is pleasing ; the decent has a moral quality. 



Lesson 470. 

Sullenness shows itself in reserve ; moroseness, in harsh-i 
ness of expression. We seek for the opportunity; the oooa* 
sion comes unsought. Eegard is affection blended with 
esteem. Anecdotes serve to amuse men ; stories, to amuse 
children. An account may be false or true ; a narrative may 
be clear or confused ; a description may be lively or dull ; a 
tale is fictitious. Brightness may be obscured; luster may 
be tarnished ; 'splendor and brilliancy may be diminished. 
Promptness and aptness are species of 
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Lesson 471. 

Standard is the ordinar}' term ; criterion is used in matters 
of judgment. Dearth denotes a high degree of scarcity. A 
reprieve from punishment ; a respite from toil. We encoun- 
ter a difficnlty, surmount an obstacle, remove an impedi- 
ment Hastiness and precipitancy are characteristics of 
rashness. Conviction answers in our minds to positive cer- 
tainty ; persoasion, to probability. Benevolence is well-wish- 
ing; beneficence is well-doing. A conjnnctore may be 
favorable; a crisis, alarming. Covetonsness seeks after 
wealth ; avarice, to retain it. 

Lesson 472. 

The great and good man may be abased and humbled, 
but never degraded or disgraced. Men and animals attack, 
or encounter ; men only assail, or assault I abhor his wick- 
edness, and detest the perpetrator. We are prepossessed in 
favor of a thing ; prejudiced against ; biased for or against. 
We. are commissioned by persons, authorized sometimes by 
circumstances, empowered by law. To imitate is to take 
a general likeness ; to copy, to take an exact likeness. We 
are preserved from ruin, and protected from oppression. 

Lesson 473. 

Valor combines the fire of bravery with the determination 
and firmness of courage. Propensity and proneness refer 
only to that which is bad ; tendency and inclination to that 
which is good or bad. Competition and emulation have 
honor for their basis ; rivalry seeks only selfish gratification. 
Antagonists are opponents in actual engagement. Acquaint- 
ance, familiarity, and intimacy, mark different degrees of 
closeness in social intercourse. Civilization is the first stag^e 
of cultivation; refinement, the last. Attire is the apparel of 
the great. 
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WORD ANALYSIS. 



In the preceding lessons of word analysis, the prefixes and suffixes 
are joined only to modern English words ; in the pages that follow, 
they will be used also in connection with stems from the Latin, 
Greek, French, and Anglo-Saxon. The pupil should carefully learn 
the meaning of each prefix, suffix, and stem. Perhaps it will be as 
well to begin with the stems, and learn the meaning of the prefixes 
and suffixes as they are used. The foreign words from which the 
stems are taken are in parentheses, and need not be learned. Other 
forms of the stems are placed in brackets. 

The pupil should not only define each word with the greatest exact- 
ness, but he should also, in each case, construct a sentence illustrating 
its use. 

Care should be taken by the teacher not to give too long a lesson. 
A few minutes spent each day in developing the following lesson will 
be of great benefit. The pupil should be encouraged to use a diction- 
ary in connection with his work. 



Prefixes* 

A. S. « Anglo-Saxon, L. = Latin, G. » Greek. 

A (A. S.) = in or on; as, a-bed; a-foot; a-fire. 

A (L.) [aby abs] = from or away; as, a-vert, to turn from; ab-duct, 
to lead from ; abs-tract, to draw from. 

Ad (L.) [ac, agj al, am, an, ap, ar, as, at] = to; as, ad-here, to 
stick to; ac-credit, to give credit to; al-lege, to declare to; an-nex, 
to join to; ap-pend, to hang to; at-tract, to draw to. 

Amb (G.) [ambi] = around; as, ambi-ent, being around. 

Amphi (G.) = on both sides ; as, amphi-bious, having the power to 
live on both sides or two elements. 

An (G.) = want of, not, without; as, an-archy, without government. 

Ana (G.) = through, back, again; as, ana-lyze, to resolve back to 
(first principles). 

Ant (G.) [anti] = against, opposite; as, ant-agonist, one struggling 
against; anti-slavei7, opposed to slavery. 

Ante (L.) = before; as, ante-cedent, going before; ante-date; ante- 
room* 
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Apo /Cr«) = from; as, apo-stasy, the act of standing from (leaving). 

Be (A. S.) = to cause; as, be-calm, to make calm; be-siege. 

Bene (L. ) = well or good ; as, bene-factor, one who makes good. 

Bi (L.) = double, two; as, bi-ennial, every two years; bi-ped. 

Bis (L.) = twice; as, bis-sextile^ (leap year). 

Cata (€r.) = down; as, cata-ract, fall (of water) down (a precipice). 

Circnm (L.) = around; as, circum-spect, looking around; circum- 
navigate. 

Con (L.) [CO9 C0I9 com, cor] = with, together; as, con-voke, to 
call together; co-exist, to exist together; col-lapse, to fall together; 
col-league, leagued with; com-pound, to mix together. 

Contra (L.) [contrOy connter] = in opposition to, against; as, con- 
tradict, to speak in opposition to; contro-vert, to turn against (to 
oppose in argument) ; counter-act, to act in opposition to. 

De (L.) = down, from; as, de-jected, cast down; de-part, to part 
from. 

Bia (G. ) = through ; as, dia-gonal, through the angle. 

Bis (L.) [di] = to deprive of, apart, not; as, dis-like, not to like; 
dis-arm, to deprive of arms; di-vert, to turn from or apart. 

Bn (L.) [duo] =two; as, du-el (contracted from duellum or duo 
helium), a fight between two. 

E (L.) [ex,ef] = out of, from; as, e-ject, to cast out; ex-clude, to 
shut out; ef-face, to make (rub) out. 

En (A. S.) = in, on, to make; as, en-act, to make an act (law); 
en-throne, to place on a throne; en-camp. 

Extra (L.) = beyond; extra-ordinary, beyond the ordinary. 

Hem! (L.) = half; as, hemi-sphere, half a sphere. 

Inter (L.) = between, among; as, inter-pose, to place between; 
inter-mix, to mix among; inter-twine. 

In (L.) [it, im, ir] = (in verbs and nouns) in, into, upon; as, 
in-scribe, to write upon ; il-lumine, to throw light upon ; ir-ruption, 
the act of breaking into; im-bibe; im-migrate. 

In (L.) [ig, 11, Im, ir] = (in adjectives) not; as, in-tact, not touched; 
ig-noble, not noble; il-legible, that cannot be read; im-passable, that 
cannot be passed ; ir-regular, not according to rule. 

Ob (L.) [of] = against, in the way, in front, out; as, ob-ject, to 
throw against; of-fer, to bear in front (toward). 

Per (L.) = through, thoroughly; as, per-vade, to pass through; 
per-ennial. 

Pen (L.) = almost; as, pen-ult, almost the last (the last syllable but 
one). 

1 Bissextile. In leap year the 24th of February was formerly repeated; this 
day was the sixth before the calends of March. 
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P0I7 (G.) =many; as, polygon, many angles (a plain figure of 
many angles). 

Post (L.) = after; as, post-pone, to place after; post-script. 

Pro (L.) = for, forward, forth, out; as, pro-cure, to care for; pro- 
duce, to bring forth ; pro-mote, to move forward ; pro-claim. 

Re (L.) [redy retro] = back, backwards, again; as, re-cede, to go 
back; red-emption, to buy back; retro-spect; re-pel; re-call. 

Se (L. ) = aside, without; as, se-cure, without care; se-cede. 

Semi (L.) = half; ^is, semi-circle, half a circle. 

Sub (L.) [sue, suf, sng, sup, sns] = under, after; as, sub-scribe, to 
write under; suc-ceed, to follow after; suf-fer, to bear under (to 
undergo); sug-gest, to bring under (to hint); sup- press, to press under 
(to overpower) ; sus-pend, to hand under. 

Super (L.) [sur] = above, over; as, super-vise, to look over (to 
oversee); sur-plus, ovei-plus; super-natural. 

Trans (L.) = across, over, beyond, through; as, trans-port, to bear 
across; trans-gress, to pass beyond (the proper limit); trans-parent. 

Un (A. S. ) = (before a verb) to take off, to deprive of; as, un-dress, 
to take off the dress; (before an adjective) = not; as, uu-able, not 
able. 

Suffixes. 

L. = Latin, G. = Greek, F. = French, B. » English. 

Able (E.) [ible^ ble] = that may or can be, fit to be, causing; as, 
port-able, that may be carried; collect-ible; ed-ible. 

Aceous (L.) [acious] = having the nature of, consisting of; as, 
herb-aceous, having the nature of an herb; vera-cious, consisting of 
truth. 

Acity (L.)-[icity, ocity] = state of being; as, viv-acity, the state of 
being vivacious (having life); ver-acity; fer-ocity. 

Age (F.) = state of being; as, bond-age, the state of being a slave. 
(It sometimes denotes the thing collectively, as in coin-age, foli-age.) 

Al (E. ) [ical] = relating or pertaining to, befitting, becoming; as, 
med-ical, relating to medicine; naut-ical; patern-al. 

An (E.) = relating to, one who; as, hum-an, hum-ane, relating to 
man; meridi-an; artis-an. 

Ance (L.) [ancy, ency] = being, state of being, " ing'' ; as, radi-ance, 
the state of shining; persist-ency ; vigil-ance; venge-ance. 

Ant (L.) = one who; as, servant, one who serves; combat-ant. 

Ary (L. ) = one who, that which, relating to, place where; as, mis- 
sion-ary, one who is sent; gran-ary; bound-ary; legend-ary ; planet-ary. 

Ate (L.) = (in verbs) to make, to give, to put, to take; as, renov-ate. 
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to make new; anim-ate, to give ]ife; invigor-ate; exoner-ate; (in 
adjectives) = having, being; as, corpor-ate, having body; adequ-ate, 
being equal to. 

Ent (L.) = (in nouns) one who; as, stud-ent, one who studies; 
adher-ent ; ag-ent; (in adjectives) = being, or " ing; " as, abs-ent, being 
away; belliger-ent, waging war; coher-ent. 

Er (E.) = one who, that which; as, inform-er, one who informs; 
dip-per; receiv-er; bak-er. 

Erly (E.) [em] denotes tendency or likeness; as, north-erly, north- 
ern, having a northern tendency ; moth-erly. 

Ery (E.) [ry] = place where, state of being; as, cemet-ery, a place 
where the dead sleep; brav-ery, the state of being brave. 

Est (E.) = most; as, great-est, most great. 

Pul (E) = full of ; as, rest-ful, full of rest; hope-ful. 

Fy (L.) = to make; as, petri-fy; recti-fy; nulli-fy; ampli-fy. 

Ic (L.) [ical] = pertaining to, like; as, hero-ic; angel-ic; numer-ical. 

lie (L.) = relating to, able to, apt to; as, serv-ile, relating to a 
servant; ag-ile, able to go; host-ile, apt to fight (warlike). 

Ine (L.) = pertaining to; as, serpent-ine; ma-rine; can-ine; fel-ine. 

Ing (E.) = continuing; as, run-ning, continuing to run; hear-ing. 

Ion (L.) = act of being, state of being, " ing;" as, junct-ion, the act 
of joining; frict-ion; corrupt-ion; elect-ion. 

Ise (L.) [ize] = to make, to give; as, legal-ize; fertil-ize; author-ize; 
character-ize. 

Ish (E. ) = belonging to, like, soemwhat; as, Span-ish; boy-ish; 
green-ish. 

Ism (L.) [sm] = state of being, idiom, doctrine; as, commun-ism, 
the doctrine of the communists; anglic-ism, an English idiom; 
fanatic-ism, the state of being a fanatic. 

1st (Gr.) [st] = one who, one skilled in; as, evangel-ist, one who is 
sent; dent-ist-, jur-ist; ocul-ist; botan-ist. 

Ity (L.) [ty] — being, state of being; as, felic-ity, the state of being 
happy; integr-ity; feroc-ity; abil-ity. 

Ive (E.) = having power, "ing," one who; as, capt-ive, one who is 
captured; persuas-ive; progress-ive. 

Less (E.) = without; as, art-less; fear-less; grace-less. 

Let (E.) = little; as, stream-let; brook-let. 

Ling (E.) = little; as, duck-ling; gos-ling. 

Ly (E.) = (after nouns) like; as, beast-ly, like a beast; (after adjec- 
tives) denotes manner; as, righteous-ly, in a righteous manner. 

Ment (L.) = being, state of being, act of, that which; as, judg-ment, 
the act of judging; refresh-ment, that which refreshes; conceal-ment; 
abridg-ment; allot-ment. 
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M0117 (L.) = state of being, that which; as, testl-mony; acri-mony. 

Ness (E.) = state or quality of being; as, softness, the quality of 
being soft; bold-ness; noble-ness; comeli-ness. 

Ory (L.) = pertaining to, place where, that which; as, explanat-ory; 
arm-ory; vict-ory. 

Ons (L.) = full of, having; as, bill-ous; cauti-ous; timor-ous. 

Pie (L.) = fold; as, multi-pie, many fold; quadru-ple. 

Ship (E.) = state of being, office of; as, friend-ship; clerk-ship. 

Some (E.) = full of, causing; as, glad-some; frolic-some; quarrel- 
some. 

Tade (L.) = state of being; as, alti-tude, state of being high. 

Ure (L.) = that which, state, power, or act of; as, depart-ure; 
apert-ure. 

T (E.) [ie] = state of being, full of; as, apath-y, state of being 
without feeling; modest-y; juic-y. 

Stems. 

L a Latin, G. =» Greek, F. — French, A. S. s Anglo-Saxon. 

Ag [act) ig] (L. ago, actus) = act; as, ag-ent, one who acts, or that 
which acts; act-or; act-ual; nav-ig-ate, to make a ship act (to guide 
a ship) ; ag-ile, full of action ; trans-act. 

Alt (L. altus) = high; as, alt-ar, a high place for sacrifice or worship; 
alt-itude. 

Anim (L. animus) =mind, or soul; as, un-anim-'ity,^ the state of 
being of one mind; magn-anim-ity, the state of being a great soul; 
equ-anim-ity,^ equal-minded (of the same mind). 

Ann [enn] (L. annus) = year; as, ann-ual, yearly; bi-enn-ial, once 
in two years; cent-enn-ial ; per-enn-ial;^ ann-als. 

Aper [apert] (L. aperio, apertus) = open ; as, apert-ure, that which 
is open; mal-apert. 

Apt (L. aptus) = fit; as, ad-apt, to fit to; apt-itude,^ the state of 
being fitted to; ad-apt-ation. 

Areh (G. archein) = rule, government; as, monarch, one ruling 
alone; arch-angel, a ruling angel; arch-ives, the records of the gov- 
ernment. 

Art [ert] (L. ars, artis) = art, skill; as, art-ist,^ one skilled in art; 
art-less; art-isan;^ in-ert-ness, state of being without skill (lifeless). 

^ The council showed great unanimitff in judgment. 
> In his trials he has always preserved his equanimity. 

* The peony is a perennial plant. 

* She displays great aptitude for drawing. 

B The artiaVs beautiful picture. The artiaan*8 box of tooUu 
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And (L. audio, auditus) = hear; as, aud-ible, that may be heard; 
aud-itor, one who hears; in-aud-ible;^ aud-ience. 

Aur (L. aarum) = gold; as, aur-ora (auruiu hora), golden hour 
(day-break); aur-if-erous,^ gold-bearing. 

Bas (L. basus) = low ; as, de-base, to make low; base-ment, that 
which is low (in the house); base-ly; base-ness.' 

Bat (F. battre) = beat; as, bat-ter, one who beats (the ball), or that 
which is beaten; bat-tery,^ that which beats or attacks; de-bate, to 
beat down. 

Bit (A. S. bitan) = bite; as, bit-er; bit. 

Brer [bridge] (L. brevis) = short, brief; as, brev-ity, the state of 
being brief; ab-brev-iate, to make short; a-bridge.' 

Cad [caS) cid] (L. cado, casus) = fall; as, cad-ence, a falling of 
the voice; cas-ualty, that which belongs to a fall (an accident); in- 
cid-ent; oc-cas-ion; co-in-cide; cas-cade; de-cad-ence.® 

Cant [cent] (L. cano, cantus) = sing; as, cant-icle, a little song; 
chant; en-chant; ac-cent. 

Cap [cept] (L. capio, captus) = take, hold; as, cap-able, able to 
take; capt-ive, one that is taken; cap-acious,^ the state of holding: 
ex-cept-ion; capt-ure; ac-cept. 

Capit (L. caput, capitis) = head; as, de-capit-ate, to take off the 
head; capit-al,^ pertaining to the head; capt-ain, one at the head: 
re-capit-ulate,* to make again from the head or beginning. 

Cam (L. caro, caruis) = flesh; as, in-cam-ate, to put on flesh; cam- 
iv-orous,^<^ flesh-eating; carn-ival.^^ 

Ced [cess] (L. cedo, cessus) = go, give up, yield; as, ante-ced-ent, 
going before; ac-cede, to yield to; re-cede, to go back; ex-cess-ive," 
going beyond; pre-cede; Inter-cede. ' 

Celer (L. celer) = swift; as, celer-ity, the state of being swift; ac- 
celer-ate. 

Cent (L. centum) =: hundred; as, cent-iped, having a hundred 
feet; cent-urion, one in command of a hundred men; cent-ury; cent- 
enn-ial. 

Cing [cinct] (L. cingo, cinctus) = bind; as, cincture, that which 
binds; siu'-cing-le; suc-cinct.^' 

1 His reading was inaudible, * Auriferous rocks. * Baseness h meanness. 

< Which was the most effective haitery at Gettysburg ? 

B You must abridge your essay. « The decadence of the Roman power. 

T His oapacioua pockets. * The capital of the State. 

* Recapitulate the arguments. ^o The tiger is a carnivorous animal, 
u The carnival is the last day before Lent (on which flesh may be eaten). 
^ Excessive punishment. 
» ▲ 9uoclnct statement is brief * well bound together. 
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Clin [den] ( L. clino) = bend ; as, de-cline to bend from ; in-olin-ation, 
the act of bending in (leaning); de-clen-aion; re-cline; dis-in-cline. 

Comraod (L. commodus) = fit, suitable; as, ac-commod-ate, to make 
fit to; in-commode. 

Cor [eord] (L. cor, cordis) = the heart; as, con-cord, a union of 
hearts; dis-cord, hearts asunder; cour-age, to make heart. 

Coron (L. corona) = crown; as, coron-ation,^ the act of crowning; 
coron-et; coron-al. 

Corpus [corpor] (L. corpus, corporis) = body; as, corpor-al,' re- 
lating to the body; in-corpor-4ite,^ to give a body or existence; corpse, 
a dead body; corpor-4ition ; corps (a body of soldiers). 

Cred (L. credo) = believe, trust; as, cred-ible, that may be believed; 
cred-it, belief, trust; credrcnce;^ dis-cred-it; cred-ulity; cred-ulous; 
cred-it-or. 

Cur (L. cura) = care; as, ac-cur-ate, having care to; curator,' one 
who has care; pro-cure, to care for; sine-cure, (pay) without care 
or employment; se-cure; cur-iosity. 

Cnrr [enrs, eonrs] (L. curro, cursus) = run; as, re-cur, to run (hap- 
pen) again; pre-curs-or,® that which runs before; curr-ent, running; 
curr-ency, that (money) that runs (goes); con-cur; course; cour-ier. 

Cjcl (G. ciclos) = circle; as, cycl-opflBdia,^ the circle (of the 
sciences); bi-cycle. 

Dat [do, dit] (L. do, datus) = give; as, do-nor, one who gives; 
e-dit-or; ad-dit-ion; do-nation; ante-date. 

Dent (L. dens, dentis) = tooth; as, dent-lst; in-dent; tri-dent. 

Di (L. dies) = day; as, di-ary, a place for every day; meri-di-an;^ 
di-ur-nal. 

Diet (L. dico, dictus) = speak, say; as, dict-lon;* diet-ate; contra- 
dict; pre-dict; bene-dict-ion ; vale-dict-ory.i<^ 

Dign [dain] (L. dignus) = worthy; as, dign-ify, to declare worthy, 
(to give honor) ; in-dign-ant (at an unworthy object ) ; dis-dain-ful. 

Domin (L. dominus) = lord, master, ruler; as, domin-ant,^ ruling; 
domin-ate, to act the lord ; domin-eer. 

Dorm (L. dormo, dormitus) = sleep; as, dorm-ant, sleeping; dorm- 
itory, a place for sleep. 

1 The coronation of the Qneen. * Corporal punishment. 

» Incorporate the city. * Do you give credence to the report ? 

* He is the curator of the museum. ^ A precursor of coming events. 
V Which cyclopcedia is the best for reference ? 

* The sun is on the meridian of a place at noon. 

* One must admire the dit^ion of the Psalms. 
^ The valedictory was given by the best pupiL 
^ Covetousness was his dominant passion. 
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nne [duct] (L. duco, ductus) — lead, bring; as, con-duc-ive,^ lead- 
ing together; e-duc-ate,^ to lead out; duct-ile, easily lead or drawn 
out; re-duce, to bring back; con-duct-or; in-duct-ion, aque-duct. 

Eqn (L. aequus) = equal, even, just, right; as, equ-ivalent, being 
equal; equ-al-ize; ad-equ-ate; equ-ilateral in-equ-ality; equ-iangular; 
equ-ity.* 

Fa (L. fari) — speak; as, af-fa-ble, that may be spoken to; in-fant, 
one not speaking; pre-face, that which speaks before. 

Fac [flC) fJT) fact] (L. facio, f actus) =make; as, fact-or; manu- 
fact-ure, to make by hand; fac-ility, the state of making easily; satis- 
fac-tion, the act or state of having enough; certi-fy, to make certain 
(to declare); pro-fic-ient,* making forward; magni-fy; arti-fic-ial; 
paci-fy; sacri-fice (to make holy). 

Face (L. fades) = face, form; as, ef-face; sur-face; de-face. 

Felic (L. felix, felicis) = happy; as, felic-ity, the state of being 
happy; felic-itous;* felic-it-ate. 

Ferr [lat] (L. fero, latus) = carry, bear; as, fer-tile, able to bear; 
dif-fer, to bear apart; col-late, to carry together; ferr-y; de-fer; pre- 
fer; re-fer-ence; of-fer-ing; di-late;* re-late; cir-cum-fer-ence. 

Fess (L. fateor, fessus) = acknowledge ; as, con-fess; pro-fess-or.- 

Fid (L. fidus) =» faith, credit, trust; as, in-fid-el, one without faith; 
con-fid-ant,^ one having faith with; dif-fid-ent, without trust (in one's 
self). 

Fin (L. finis) = end, bound, limit; as, in-fin-ite, having no end or 
bounds; de-fine; fin-ish-ing (ending) ; fin-al; re-fine. 

Form (L. forma) = form, shape, figure; as, re-form, trans-form; 
form-al; cruci-form (in the form of a cross); in-form-al;^ mis-in- 
form ; .form-ation ; form-less; con-form. 

Fort (L. fortis) =: strong, valiant; as, fort-ify, to make strong; 
fort-itude,* the state of being strong; fort-ress, a little fort; com-fort, 
to make strong together (mutual help). 

Frang [fring, f^act] (L. frango, fractus) = break; as, fract-ion, 
that which is broken (a broken part); frac-tious, apt to break out; 
re-frac-tion,^^ the act of breaking back; frag-ile; in-fringe. 



1 Exercise is conducive to health. 

> We should ediicate, not imprison, the mind. 

* Equity is opposed to injustice. * She is projicient in geography 
fi The remark was very felicitous. 

* The pupils of the cat's eyes will dikUe in the dark. 

T He made a confidant of Heury. « An informal meeting. 

* He bears the pain \fiih fortitude. 

10 The sun's rays are r^racted in passing from air into water. 
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Fund [foimd. Pas] (L. fundo, fusum, = pour, melt; as, re-fund, to 
poor (pay) back; fus-ible, that may be melted; con-fuse, to pour 
together; found-ery. 

Gener (L. genus, generis) == race, family, kind; as, de-gener-ate„^ 
to fall from (the viitue of) the race; gender, kind or sex; gener-al,^ 
peitaining to a class. 

G^t (L. gero, gestus) —bear, carry, bring; as, con-gesMon, the act 
of bringing together (a hardeniug, an inflammation); sug-gest, to 
bring under (to hint). 

Grad [gi'ess] (L. gradior, gressus) = step, from step to step; as, ag- 
gress, to go to (to begin the quarrel); pro-gress,' to step forward; 
e-gress; di-gress; grad-ual. 

Gran (L. granum) = grain; gran-ary, a place for grain; gran-ulous; 
in-grained. 

Graph (G. graphein) = write, describe; as, geo-graphy, a description 
of (the surface of) the earth; tele-graph, an instrument that writes 
far away; litho-graph, a writing (drawing) on stone (from which it is 
printed) ; ortho-graphy, correct writing (of words) ; bio-graphy. 

Grat [STftC] (L. gratio) = favor, grace; as, grac-ious, full of grace; 
grat-ify, to make grateful (to please); grace, favor; grat-ls. 

Gross (L. grossus) = fat, great; as, en-gross,^ to make (the words) 
great; gross. 

Hor (G. hora) = an hour; as, hor-ologue, that which tells the hours 
(a clock); hour-ly. 

Hospit (L. hospes, hospitis) = host, guest; as, hospit-ality, the prac* 
tice of entertaining others; ho-tel = hos-tel, a place for guests; host- 
ler, one who is a host (for horses). 

Integer [integr] (L. integer) = not touched, perfect, entire; as, 
integer, a whole number; integr-ity,^ the state of being imtouched 
(unstained). 

Jac [Ject] (L. jacio, jactus) = throw, cast, dart; as, e-jac-ulate, to 
throw out (an expression) ; ob-ject, to throw against, or that which is 
thrown in the way; de-ject-ed, cast down; pro-ject; ad-ject-ive; re- 
ject-ing. 

Judic (L. judex, judicis) = judge; as, judic-ial, pertaining to a judge; 
pre-judice, a judgment beforehand; judic-ious.® 



^ He is a degenerate plant of a noble race. 

* This is a truth of general application. 

' Are you making progress in your studies ? 

* The resolutions were beautifully engrossed. 
' He is a man of undoubted integrity, 

* His method of study is judicious. 
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Jnnet (L. jungo, jonctus) = join; as, ad-junct, joined to; con-junct- 
ion,^ tbat which joins together; junc-tion; ad-join. 

Jor [Jiis] (L. jus, juris) = right, law; as, in-jur-y, not right; jus- 
tify, to declare right or just; jus-tice; jur-or. 

Legr (L* lego, legare) = send; as, leg-ate, one sent; de-leg-ate. 

Legr [li(?9 leet] (L. lego, lectus) = choose, as, gather, read; col-lect, 
to gather together; e-lect-ion, the act of choosing out; lect-ure, that 
which is read; e-lect; leg-ion;^ neg-lect; e-lig-ible.* 

Liber [lirer] (L. liber) = free; as, liber-ate; de-liver-er; il-liber-al. 

Lin (L. linum) = flax; as, lin-en, made of flax; lin-seed. 

Linga [langrn] (L. lingua) = tongue; as, lingu-ist, one skilled in 
tongues (language); langu-age, that which (comes from) the tongue*, 
lingo. 

Liter (L. litera) = letter; as, liter-ary, pertaining to letters; liter- 
ature,^ that which consists of letters (scholarship); il-llter-ate, beiny 
without letters; ob-liter-ate; liter-al.^ 

Loc (L. locus) = place; as, loc-al; dis-lo&4ite; loc-al-ity. 

Log (G. logos) = word, discourse, reason, science; as, dia-logue, a 
discourse between two ; log-ic, the art of reasoning; astro-log-y, the 
science of the stars; etymo-logy; pro-logue.® 

Loqn (L. loquor, locutus) = speak; as, col-loqu-y, a speaking 
together; loqu-acious; ob-loqu-y;^ e-loqu-ence. 

Lad (L. ludo, lusus) = play, sport, laugh; as, lud-icrous, full of 
laughter; de-lude, to play from (to cheat); al-lude, to play to (to hint 
at) ; e-lude, to play out (to escape). 

Magn [nu^] (L. magnus, major) = great; as, magn-ify, to mako 
great; magn-anim-ous, having a great soul; maj-esty, the state of bein|{ 
great. 

Man (L. manus) =hand; as, manu-script, a writing by the hand; 
manu-fact-ure, to make by hand; manu-al; man-acle.^ 

Man (L. maneo, mansus) = stay, abide; as, per-man-ent,* abiding 
through, or thoroughly; remnant (an abbreviated form of re-man-ent), 
that which stays (is left) ; re-main-der. 

Mar (L. mare) = sea; as, mar-ine, pertaining to the sea; mar-iner; 
mar-itime; sub-mar-ine; trans-mar-ine. 

1 A car^nction connects words, etc. 

s How many soldiers were in the legion t 

s An eligible party. « Deyote much time to lUenxture. 

* An expression is said to be repeated literaUy when it is given exact, lettei 
for letter. 

* Have you read the prologue of the play? 

* Such crimes deserve obloquy. 

* The officer put manacles on the prisoner* 

* There is noibing permaneai on earth. 
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Hater [matr] (L. mater) = mother; as, mater-nal; matr-on. 

Medi (L. medius) = middle, between; as, medi-ator, one who goes 
between (an intercessor); medi-ocrity;^ medi-um; im-medi-ate, hav- 
ing nothing between, next. 

Med (L. medeor) = cure, heal; as, med-ical, pertaining to healing; 
re-med-y, that which cures ; med-icate. 

Mens (L. metior, mensus) = measure; as, im-mense, without meas' 
ure; mens-uration, the act of measuring. 

Ment (L. mens, mentis) = mind; as, ment-al; ment-aMy, 

Merc (L. merx, mercis) = merchandise, trade, traffic; as, merc-or 
com-merc-ial ; merch-ant; merc-an-tile.^ 

Merg [mers] (L. mergo, mersus) = to dip, to overwhelm; as, im- 
merse, to dip into, to overwhelm; e-merge; sub-merge. 

Meter [metr] (G. metron) = measure; as, chrono-meter, an instru- 
ment that measures time; dia-meter, the measure through (the circle); 
metr-ical ; thermo-meter (measure of heat). 

Migr (L. migro) = remove, to change one's abode; as, e-migr-ant, 
one removing from (a country); im-migr-ant; trans-migr-ate; migr- 
atory.' 

Mir (L. mirus) = strange, wonderful; as, mir-acle; ad-mir-able; 
mir-aculous. 

Mitt [miss] (L. mitto, missus) = send; as, ad-mit, send to (allow); 
dis-miss, to send from; re-mit; trans-mit; miss-ion-ary. 

Mon (L. moneo, monitus) = advise, remind, warn ; as, mon-ument, 
that which reminds; mon-ition,^ the act of warning; mon-itor. 

Mort (L. mors, mortis) = death ; as, mort-al; im-mort-al-ity, the 
state of being without death; mort-ify. 

Mot [moT] (L. moveo, motus) =move; as, mot-ion; mov-able; re- 
mote, moved back; loco-mot-ive; mot-or; mot-ive; pro-mote; move- 
less. 

Mnit (L. multus) = many; as, mult-lform; mult-iply; mult-iple.^ 

Mnn (L. munio, munitus) = fortify; as, am-mun-ition, that which 
fortifies (is a defense to) ; mun-ition. 

Nat (L. natus) = born; as, nat-al, pertaining to birth; In-nate,' in 
bom; nat-ure; nat-ural. 

NaT (L. navis) = ship; as, nav-al; nav-igate; nav-igator; nav-y. 

Not (L. nosco, notus) =know; as, not-ify; not-orious;^ notion. 

^ As a scholar he is neither very good nor very poor; he belongs to tht 
mediocrity, 

* Mercantile pursuits. - Migratory tribes of Indians. 

* I remember the good man's monitionB. 

* Multiple mm many fold (product). < Innate tendencies are bom In ns. 
' Notorious Is used In a bad sense; noted, in a good. 
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Hamer (L. numerus) = number; as, in-numer-4ible; nmner-ical*t 
numer-ation. 

Nonnce [nnnci] (L. nuncio, nunciare) =» bring news, tell, declare; 
as, an-nounce,^ to tell to; pro-nounce, to tell forth; e-nunci-ate. 

Ocul (L. oculus) = eye; as, ocul-ar, pertaining to the eye; ocul-lst; 
in-ocul-ate. 

Pan (L. panis) = bread; as, pan-try, a place for bread (food); com- 
pan-y, having bread together; pan-nier, bread basket. 

Par (L. par) = equal, like; as, par-ity, the state of being like; com- 
par-able,^ that may be equal or like; pair. ' 

Par (L. paro, paratus) = to make ready; as, re-pair; se-par-ate (to 
disunite); pre-pare; com-pare. 

Pari (F. parler) = speak, talk; as, parl-ey, to speak with (an enemy) ; 
parl-iament; parl-or; par-ole. 

Part (L. x)ars, partis) = part, share, portion; as, part-ner; de-part-ed; 
part-ake; part-ial; part-ition; part-icle. 

Pass (L. pando, passus) = step; as, sur-pass, to step above; im-pass- 
ible; ex-pans-ive (stepping, stretching-out). 

Past (L. pasco, pastus) = feed; as, past-or; past-ure (feeding-place). 

Pat [pass] (L. patior, passus) = suffer, endure, bear; as, pat-ient, 
bearing (suffering), enduring; com-pass-ion, the act of suffering with, 
bearing another's burden; pass-ive. 

Pater [patr] (L. pater) = father; as, pater-nal; patr-on (one who 
stands in the place of a father); patri-mony;^ patri-arch.^ 

Ped (L. pes, pedis) = foot; as, ped-estrian, one going on foot; bi-ped; 
quadru-ped; centi-ped;^ ped-al; ped-estal. 

Pend [pens] (L. pendo, pensus) = hang; as, de-pend-ent, hanging 
from; sus-pend; im-pend; pen-sile (hanging); ap-pend-age. 

Pet [petit] (L. peto, petitus) = seek, ask, desire; as, petit-ion, the 
act of asking; re-peat, to seek again; com-pete,^ to seek together; 
ap-pet-ite, a ( natural) desire to or for. 

Petr (G. petros) = stone, rock; as, petr-if action, the act of making, 
or changing, to stone, or that which is changed to stone; petr-oleum, 
rock-oil; Peter, a stone. 

Phil (G. philos) = love, lover; as, phil-anthropist, a lover of man- 
kind; phil-osophy, the love of wisdom. 

Phon (G. phone) = sound, voice; as, tele-phone, i voice far awa.y 
Dhon-ic, relating to sound; eu-phouy, agreeable ".ound 

■^ Announce the result of the election 
The beauty of this scenery is incomparable, 

* He has spent all his patrimony. 

* He was the patriarch of the tribe. 

< How does a centiped differ from a tarantula? 

* Let us all compete for the prize. 
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Physi (G. phuein) = nature; as, phys-ics, a science of nature; meta- 
physics, the science of the nature of mind ; physi-ology. 

Plct (L. pingo, pictus) = paint; as, pict-ure, that which is painted; 
pict-orial; de-pict-ed. 

Plae (L. placeo) = please; as, plac-id, pleas-ant (serene); plac-ate. 

Pie [plet] (L. pleo, pletus) = fill; as, com-plete, filled (finished); 
plethora, filled with blood. 

Plen (L. plenus) = full; as, plenty, the state of being full; re-plen- 
ish. 

Plic (L. plico, plicatus) ^ bend, fold, knit; as, du-plic-ate, twofold; 
ap-plic-ation, the act of bending to; im-plic-it,^ knitted in; sup-plic- 
ate, to bend under; com-plic-ate. 

Plum (L. pluma) = feathered; as, plum-age; un-plum-ed. 

Plnmb (L. plumbum) = lead; as, plumb-er, a worker in lead; plum- 
bago. 

Pan [p<MS] (L. pono, positus) = place; as, pos-ition, that which is 
placed or fixed; de-pose; ex-pon-ent; in-ter-pose; pre-pos-ition;^ trans- 
pose; op-pose. 

Port (L. porto) = carry; as, port-er; ex-port (that which is carried 
out of a country) ; im-port; trans-port; re-port; port-able. 

Port (L. portus) = harbor; as, op-port-unity, an easy and a safe 
place to enter. 

Pot (L. poto, potus) = drink; as, pot-able; pot-iou. 

Potent (L. potens, potentis) = power; as, im-potent, without power; 
potent-ial; potent-ate; omni-potent.^ 

Prehend (L. prehendo, prehensus) = take, seize; as, ap-prehend,^ to 
take into (the mind); com-prehend, to seize with (the mind); pre- 
hens-ile. 

Prim [prin, pris] (L. primus) = first; as, primary, belonging to the 
first prin-ciple; the first of anything (element, foundation); pris-tlne; 
prim-ary; prime;* prim-er; prin-ci-pal. 

Ponct [pnng] (L. pungo, punctus) = prick, point; as, punct-uation, 
the act of pointing; pung-ent;® poniard; punct-ure; poign-ant.^ 

Qmidr (L. quadras) = square, four; as, quadru-ped, an animal 
having four feet; quar-ter; quadr-enuial. 

(Jnant (L. quantus) = how great, how much; as, quant-itj. 



1 He hM implicit tmst in the commander. 

s The prqpoHtion is generally placed before its ol^Ject. 

* God only is omn^9otent, 

* Do you €g9prehend this truth? do you comprehend it? 

B This is prime flour. * This spice has a very pungent tast*. 

* His grief was po^^naiU. 
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Qner [qnir, quis] (L. qusero, qusBsitus) = ask, seek, obtain; as, 
ques-tion; re-qaest; in-quire; ac-quis-ition; con-quer. 

(^et (L. quietus) = rest; as, dis-quiet-ude, the state of separation 
from rest; re-quiem.^ 

Badi (L. radius) = the spokes of a wheel, ray, shine; as, e-radi-ate, 
to send out rays; radi-ant, shining. 

Bap (L. rapio, raptus) = snatch, seize; as, rap-acious,^ apt to seize; 
rapt-ure. 

Bat (L. reor, ratus) = think, judge = fix; as, rate, a fixed price; 
rat-if y, to make fixed ; rat-ion-al ; over-rate, rat-ion. 

Beet [reg] (L. rego, rectus) = straight, right; as, rect-itude, the 
state of being right (uprightness); rect-angle; e-rect; cor-rect; di-rect; 
reg-ular; rect-ify. 

Bis (L. rideo, risus) = laugh, mock; as, de-ride, to laugh down; 
rid-icule, a little (contemptuous) laugh; rid-iculous; de-ris-ive; rls-ible.^ 

BiT (L. rivus) = stream, river; as, riv-ulet, a little stream; riv-als, 
formerly neighbors on the banks of the same stream, now competi- 
tors; ar-rive, to come to the stream; de-rive. 

Bog (L. rogo, rogatus) = ask, request; as, de-rog-ate, to ask from 
(detract); ar-rog-ate,^ to ask to (demand for one's self); inter-rog-ate. 

Bnpt (L. rumpo, ruptus) = break; as, ab-rupt, broken off; e-rupt- 
ion, the act of breaking out; inter-rupt; dis-rupt. 

Sacr (L. sacer, sacri) = holy; as, sacr-ed, made holy; de-secr-ate, to 
divert from a sacred use; sacri-lege, a stealing of sacred things; sacri- 
fice, to make holy; con-secr-ate. 

Sal (L. sal) = salt; as, sal-ary,^ an allowance for salt; sal-ine. 

Sal (L. salio, saltus) = jump, leap; as, as-sault, to leap upon (by 
violence); sal-lent,® springing; sal-ly; ex-ult. 

Sanct (L. sancio, sanctus) = holy, sacred, confirm; as, sanct-ify, to 
make holy; sanct-ity; sanct-ion, the act of confirming; saint. 

Sat (L. satis) = enough; as, sat-isf action, the state of having 
enough; sat-ed; satis-factory; sat-urate.^ 

Sci (L. scio, scire) = know; as, con-sci-ous, knowing; omni-science, 
knowing all things; sci-entific. 

Scop (G. scopos) = see, look, observe; as, micro-scope, an instrur 
ment to see small things; tele-scope, an instrument to see distant 
things. 

*■ A requiem is a senrloe for the rest of a soul. 

* Can yoa name some of the rapacious birds? 

* Anjrthing is risible that may excite laughter. 

< The man is an Alexander who would arrogate everything to himself. 
B A man is sometimes said to " earn his salt.** 

* What were the salient points of the discourse? 

* The doth is thoroughly saturated. 
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Scrib (L. scribo, scriptus) = write; as, scribe, one who writes; 
manu-script, a writing by hand; post-script; in-scrip-tion ; cir-cum- 
scribe; sub-scribe; super-scribe. 

Sec [sect] (L. seco, sectus) = cut; as, inter-sect, to cut between; 
lect-ion, bhat which is cut; dis-sect; tri-sect. 

Sen (L. senis) =oId; as, sen-ior; sen-ator; sen-ile. 

Sent (L. sensio, sensus) =feel, think; as, dis-sent, to think apart 
(to disagree); as-sent; non-sense (not thought); pre-sent-iment; ^ sens- 
ible. 

Sequ [secnt] (L. sequor, sequi, secutus) == follow; as, sequ-el,^ that 
which follows; con-sequ-ence; con-secut-ive; ob-sequ-ies, a following 
after (a funeral procession). 

Serf (L. servio, servitus) = serve; as, serv-ile, relating to a slave; 
scrv-itor, one who serves; sub-serve; un,-serv-ice-able. 

Sist (L. sisto, sistare) = stand; as, de-sist, to stand from (to stop); 
ex-ist, to stand out (to live); per-sist; re-sist; sub-sist; ir-re-sist-ible. 

Sol (L. solus) = alone; as, sol-itary, alone; sol-itude, the state of 
being alone; sol-iloquy;^ sol-o. 

Son (L. sonus) = sound; as, son-orous, causing sound; oon-son- 
ant,^ sounding with; re-sound. 

Sort (L. sors, sortis) = lot, sort, kind; as, con-sort; as-sort; re-sort. 

Spec [spiCy spect] (L. specio, spectus) == see, look; as, in-spect; 
circum-spect; ex-pect; pro-spect-ive; retro-spect; sus-pic-ious; 
spec-ie;* spec-tacle; con-spic-uous; a-spect; per-spic-uous.* 

Spir (L. spiro, spiratus) ^breathe; as, con-spire, to breathe with 
(to plot together); ex-pire, to breathe out (to die); in-spire; per-spir- 
ation; trans-pire; spir-it. 

Stant (L. stans) standing; as, con-stant, standing with; dis-tant; 
circum-stance ; sub-stance. 

Stell (L. Stella) = star; con-stell-ation; stell-ar. 

Stm [struct] (L. struo, structus) = build; as, ob-struct, to build in 
the way (to impede); de-stroy, to build down (to demolish); de- 
struct-ive; in-struct-ion; con-stmct-ion. 

Snad (L. suadeo, suasus) = advise; as, dis-suade, to advise against; 
per-suade, to advise thoroughly. 

Sum [snmpt] (L. sumo, sumptus) = take; as, as-sume, to take to 
(one's self); re-sume, to take back or again. 

^ He seems to have a presentiment of coming disaster. 

> Have you read the sequel of the story ? 

' A soliloquy is the speech of one speaking alone. 

* A consonant can only be sounded with a vowel. 

' Specie, that may be seen (having intrinsic value). 

• Perspicuous, seeing through or thoroughly (keen-sighted). 
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Surg [snrreet] (L. surgo, surrectus) » rise; as, surg-ing; re-surrec- 
tion; in-8urg-ent; surge-less. 

Tact (L. tango, tact us) =: touch; as, con-tact, to touch with; con- 
taic-ious;^ con-tig-uous; tang-ent; integ-rity^ (the state of being un- 
touched, unstained). 

Taill (F. tailler) = cut; as, tail-or, a cutter (of cloth); re-tail; de-tail. 

Teg [tect] (L. tego, tectus) = cover; as, de-tect, to uncover; pro- 
t«ct-or, one who comes before. 

Temper (L. tempus, temporis) = time; as, con-tempor-ary, one liv- 
ing at the same time; tempor-ize,' to comply with the time; tempor-al, 
pertaining to time. 

Tend [tent] (L. tendo, tensus) = stretch, go; as, at-tent-ion, a 
stretching towards; con-tent-ion; dis-tent-ion ; ex-tens-ive; por-tend.^ 

Test (L. testis) » witness; as, at-test, to bear witness to; test-ify; 
de-test; pro-test-ation ; test-ator; test-ament. 

Tort (L. torqueo, tortus) = turn, bend, wring; dis-tort, to turn apart; 
tor-ment, the state of wringing; ex-tort-ion.^ 

Tract (L. traho, tractus) =draw; as, con-tract-ion; ex-tract-ion; 
abs-tract;^ at-tract; dis-tract-ion. 

Trit [ter] (L. tero, tritus) = rub; as, trite, rubbed (worn out); con- 
trite, rubbed or bruised completely (broken-hearted for sin). 

Tmd [trus] (L. trudo, trusus) = thrust; as, ex-trude; pro-tru-sion; 
in-tru-sion; ob-tru-sion; abs-truse. 

Un (L. unus)=one, alone; as un-anim-ous,^ having one mind; 
un-ion, that which is one; un-ison, one sound; re-un-ite. 

Und (L. undo, undatus) = rise in waves, swell; as, und-ulating,^ 
waving; re-dound, rising again in waves; a-bouud; in-und-ate. 

Ut [us] (L. utor, us us) =use, as, ab-use, from the (proper) use*, 
ut-ility, the state of being useful; dis-use; un-us-ual; use-ful-ness; 
mis-us-ed; ut-ensil (an instrument for use). 

Tad (L. vado, vasus) =go, as per-vade, to go through; e-vade; in- 
vas-ion; evas-ive-ly.' 

Tal (L. valeo, valere) =be strong, be worth; as, in-val-id, one not 
strong; pre-vail-ing, being strong through; val-ue, having worth; val- 
iant; val-or, 

1 Contagious diseases are communicated by touch, or nearness. 

* He is a man of undoubted integrity. 
» We should never temporize with sin. 

< What may this strange appearance portend t 

* The price is too high ; it is extortion. 

The cashier aAatracted the money from the bank, and he is now visiting 1« 
Canada. 

T The council was unanimous. * The undulating line of sound. 

* He gave an evasive answer. 
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Ten [rent] (L. yenio, ventus) =:come; as, ad-vent; circum-vent; 
con-vene; inter-vent-ion; pre-vent; contra- vene. 

Tert [vera] (L. verto, versus) =tum; as, a-verse, turning from; 
a-vert,^ to turn from; ad-vers-ary, one who turns against; in-vers-ion; 
re-vers-al; transverse; con-vers-ation. 

Tl (L, via) =way; as, de-vi-ate, to go from the way; per-vl-ous,' 
having a way through; voy-age, a way (by sea). 

Tic (L. vix, vicis,) = change, turn; as, vic-ar-ious,* being changed 
for (in place of) ; vic-issitude. 

Tid (L. video, visus) = see; as, re-vise; vis-ible; vis-lt-or; vis-age 
/face); pro-vide; vis-ion; vis-it-ant; e-vid-ent. 

Tiv (L. vivo, victus) = live; as, re-viv-ing, living again; con-viv-ial; 
fiv-acity; sur-viv-or; vict-uals (that which supports life). 

Toe (L. voco, vocatus) = voice, call; as, con-voke/ to call together; 
Irre-voc-able; voc-al; re-vok-ing. 

Volv (L. volvo, volutus) = roll ; as, de-volve; e-volu-tion; circum* 
volve; re-volu-tion; vol-ume (formerly a roll). 

Tot (L. voveo, votus) = vow; as, de-vote; vot-lve.* 

s May Heaven avert such a disaster. 

* The wood is very hard and almost impo'tfious, 

* Vicariotis suffering. 

* The GoTernor convoked the Leglslat«ire. 

* ▲ votive offering was made in accordance with a previous yow. 
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